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CAR SHORTAGE FIGURES 

The effect caused by the statement of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association showing car shortages 
and surpluses for the last ten years is one of sur- 
prise that the periods of shortage have been so 
few and so short lived. That is, perhaps, due to 
the fact in human nature that we remember the 
bad things and are likely to forget the good. A 
foul action is news and a godly one is not. When 
the railroads, or the President, or the city council- 
men, or the packers, or the members of Congress 
merely do their duty, there is no comment. When 
they slip they get on the first page with “scare” 
headlines. 

However, assuming what we have no reason to 
doubt, that the facts and figures given by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association are correct, too much is 
not to be argued from them. Statistics are con- 
fusing and may easily be used to prove a point 
which close analysis of the situation may show is 
not there, or at least is in doubt. Some humorist 
has said that statistics are used in lieu of thought 
by public speakers. It may seem somewhat over- 
. Whelming at first blush to see established by fig- 
ures that car shortage periods have been so few, 
but that does not necessarily mean that the rail- 
roads have furnished adequate or reasonable 
facilities for the freight offered them. Figures as 
to car shortage and surplus at a given date take into 
account the entire field. There may be a sad short- 
age of one kind of equipment, for instance, and such 
a large surplus of another kind, that the net result 
1S a surplus. If one desires to buy a suit of white 
flannels to wear on the beach he is not greatly 
comforted by the assurance of the merchant that, 
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though he is out of white flannels, he has a splen- 
did line of fur overcoats. Nor does such a state 
of affairs.tend to prove the shopkeeper a good 
merchant. By the same token, a mine operator 
who wants coal cars or a community that needs 
coal is not solaced by the fact that, though the 
railroad has not enough coal cars to meet the need, 
it has some refrigerator cars that are not working. 

So the array of figures presented by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association must not be allowed to 
weigh too heavily. Just how much they mean de- 
pends entirely on circumstances. If the crops can- 
not be moved because of a shortage in the proper 
equipment, the railroads are not excused because, 
for instance, they have plenty of idle coal cars—so 
many, even, as to make a net showing of a car 
surplus. Primarily, the business of the carrier is 
to move the freight when it is offered for shipment. 
In so far as it fails to do this it fails to perform 
its duty to the shipping public and to be a good 
merchant. Of course, it may urge in its defense 
for failure abnormal conditions that could not be 
foreseen, lack of money with which to buy neces- 
sary equipment, the shortcomings of shippers in 
underloading and in slowness of loading and un- 
loading, but the burden is on the railroads to make 
this showing. They do not acquit themselves 
merely by proving that by far the greater part of 
the time there is a total surplus of cars. 


Ingenious, too, is the manner in which the asso- 
ciation uses “car day” figures to show that in the 
last ten years the railroads have lost only $78,858,- 
290 in gross earnings because of car shortages, as 
against a loss of $1,057,957,977.50 due to car idle- 
ness. The figures are overwhelming but they do 
not necessarily mean much. They might, for in- 
stance, instead of proving what the railroads intend 
them to prove, mean merely or largely that, though 
shippers do not avail themselves of the equipment 
the carriers have provided, the latter have not 
studied the field carefully enough to enable them to 
provide the right sort of equipment, and have pro- 
vided themselves with too many cars of certain 
classes and (the fact of car shortages at times be- 
ing indisputable) not enough of other classes. 

So we see little to be gained by the assembling 
of such figures and statistics. They are at least 
not conclusive. The real question is whether the 
railroads are in shape reasonably and adequately 
to take care of freight offered at all but abnormal 
times that cannot be foreseen. If they are, let them 
show it in some conclusive way. If they are not 


and have any good excuse, let them frankly admit 
it and bring forward the excuse. 

We had thought that shortage of equipment was 
one of the arguments used by the carriers in favor 
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of more consideration being shown to them by 
regulatory authority that they might better attract 
new capital. What is to come of that issue if the 
carriers, instead of admitting that they have not 
the equipment they need, take the ground that they 
are not guilty of car shortage? Is it to be con- 
cluded that if they get additional money they pro- 
pose to buy more equipment than they need to 
take care of reasonable demands? . It seems to us 
that there is plenty for the railroads to say in ex- 
cuse for shortage of equipment and that they might 
be better occupied in making those excuses weigh 
in getting the consideration they are asking than 
in trying to prove that the shortage is insignificant. 


AGAINST REGIONAL COMMISSIONS. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce, through 
the adoption of the report of its freight traffic com- 
mittee, expresses forcefully the principal objections 
to the plan of regional commissions proposed by 
the railroads and favored by many others as a 
substitute for the present system of dual regula- 
tion of carriers by state and federal commissions. 
Such regional commissions, the report points out, 
would increase the administrative machinery 
through which the power of regulation would have 
to be exercised, resulting in confusion and delay; 
the jurisdiction of the various bodies would become 
unsettled so that years of litigation would be nec- 
essary to determine where the jurisdiction of one 
body ended and that of another began; the work 
and expense of presenting cases would be tremen- 
dously increased; and the proposed local admin- 
istrative bodies would be finally subjected to 
powerful influences in their respective localities, 
which would militate against a harmonious national 
application of the law. It might be added that this 
last objection is the very one made most effectively 
against the present system of state regulation, and 
yet the friends of the regional commission idea pro- 
pose it as a remedy. It might, indeed, in this 
respect, be somewhat of an improvement, though 
not enough so to justify it in view of the other 
serious objections to it. 

We are glad that the Chicago Association of 
Commerce has thus spoken out, for we fear there 
has been too much of an inclination among similar 
bodies supporting the idea of exclusive federal con- 
trol to accept without close examination this pro- 
posal of the railroads, and we think the railroads 
themselves have proposed the plan and are advo- 
cating it without sufficient investigation. Their 
prime idea is to get away from the dual system, and 
they, it would seem, have not taken much thought as to 
the objections to the method they propose. With 
this attitude little fault could be found if it were 
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only a choice between a change to regional com- 
missions and no change at all. But what advan- 
tage, especially from the point of view of the rail- 
roads, does the plan for regional commissions offer 
that would not be afforded by abolishing all local 
commissions of every description and vesting en- 
tire and original authority in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself? 

This idea of exclusive federal control without the 
mediation of regional commissions or other bodies 
is favored by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. It does not go at length into the various 
objections to the plan nor even into the one most 
frequently heard that the task would be a physical 
impossibility for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; but it does make some suggestions that 
meet that objection. It proposes the the Commis- 
sion be enlarged from seven to nine members and 
that it be relieved of some of its present duties by 
transferring to the Department of Labor or the 
Department of Commerce some of those arising 
from laws relative to safety appliances, boiler in- 
spection, block signals, hours of service, ash pans 
and so on. By some such amendments to the act, 
the association thinks, practically all the work of 
the Commission except the hearing and determina- 
tion of complaints, investigation and suspension 
matters, and matters involving prosecutions for 
criminal violations of the act to regulate commerce, 
could be assigned to divisions of the Commission, 
and individual commissioners receive substantially 
the full‘authority of the Commission with reference 
to matters in their respective divisions, subject 
always and only to review and revision by the 
entire Commission. In practical effect, the report 
points out, this would mean that substantially all 
the work of the Commission purely ministerial or 
administrative in character would be finally passed 
on by an individual commissioner instead of requir- 
ing the attention of the entire Commission, as at 
present. 


The association might have gone farther, in our 
opinion, and suggested that more examiners might 
be appointed and more power and authority given 
to them in order that the Commission, overseeing 
all, might be enabled to perform its task.. But per- 
haps it thought even that unnecessary. At any 
rate, it is certain that if dominant federal control 
is the thing desired, it can be obtained without 4 
cumbersome system of regional commissions—a 
cure that would be only a compromise. 

We have previously discussed other parts of the 
association’s action, but we wish especially to call 
attention again to that part of the report favoring 
shippers’ right of appeal. It is a needed reform to 
(Continued on page 366) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Shipping Board Active.—Although 
the protestations of Bernard Nadal 
Baker when he retired from the Ship- 
ping Board created considerable of a 
stir, that newly created body seems 
to be proceeding with its work with- 
out any noticeable embarrassment. 
Within a week it prepared amend- 
ments to the law of its creation giv- 
ing to the President power to take 
over ships under construction in 
American yards and facilities needed for the operation of 
ocean transportation such as the Board may undertake, 
and asked the President to turn over to it, under the 
provisions of section 6 of the shipping law, transports 
which the army is not using, to be used in re-establishing 
transcontinental service via the Panama Canal. It is 
certain that Mr. Baker quit because he did not like Sec- 
retary McAdoo’s suggestion; that Mr. Denman be made 
chairman, but what caused the Secretary to make the 
suggestion is only now just coming out. McAdoo, it is 
said, thought Baker, acting as chairman while the Board 
was doing its preliminary and unofficial work during the 
period intervening between its appointment and confirma- 
tion, was putting too many questions up to him for de- 
cision. In other words, it is now suggested that Baker 
was asking the Secretary to do more “interfering” with 
the work of the Board than the Secretary wanted to do 
and his suggestion, therefore, was equivalent to a request 
that the Board get a chairman who would assume re- 
sponsibilities himself. It is, suggested that. whatever 
caused the Secretary to make the suggestion, there has 
been no timidity on the part of the Board since it organ- 
ized by making Mr. Denman chairman and Mr. Brent 
secretary pro tempore. By those interested in the work 
of the Board it is said that Chairman Denman had no 
idea, until a short time before his appointment, of being 
anything more than one of the attorneys who would be 
consulted by the Board because of his admiralty practice 
and his familiarity, also by reason of his practice, with 
conditions in Latin America, and had no idea of being 
chairman until the Baker eruption. 











Transcontinental Rates —wWhen, if ever, the boats which 
the Shipping Board proposes to place on the Panama 
Canal route obtain so much business that the transcon- 
tinental rail carriers feel they must make a bid for part 
of it, will the government ships seek to retain all they 
have by reducing their rates? If they do, how far down 
will the Commission allow the railroads to put their rates? 
These questions have been suggested by the proposal of 
the new Board to restore active competition between the 
rail and water routes. The shipping act says rates shall 
be reasonable and non-discriminatory. It does not, how- 
ever, authorize the Board to prescribe reasonable rates. 
It merely authorizes it to prevent discrimination. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has power to prescribe 
reasonable rates and to remove discriminations. It has 
also delivered itself of what may be regarded as dicta 
tending to create the impression that it will not give 
fourth section relief if the rail carriers propose rates, to 
meet water competition, which it thinks are below the 
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out-of-pocket cost of performing the service. In that way 
it might prescribe minimum rates. There is, however, no 
such limitation on the Shipping Board. The situation, 
therefore, suggests the possibility of the railroads being 
put entirely out of the transcontinental business so far 
as traffic that may move either by rail or by water is 
concerned. The possibility suggests the need of close co- 
operation between the two regulating bodies. 





Cost of Ocean Transportation.—Mile for mile, ocean 
transportation is now probably more expensive than by 
land. More than a month ago, long before the new brand 
of submarine war made it advisable for neutral owners 
to keep their ships in ports, the quotation on fresh meat 
from New York to Liverpool was $1.50 per 100 pounds, 
or about three times the rate from Chicago to New York. 
But when a railroad accepts a load of fresh meat, it also 
becomes the insurer thereof. Not so the son of Neptune. 
He takes the goods, gives a receipt, and only in the rarest 
of instances pays any loss or damage claims. The ship- 
per takes out his insurance policy with Lloyd’s and adds 
that to the cost of transportation. Liverpool is a little 
more than three times as far from New York as New 
York is from Chicago. If the insurance and other costs 
incident to ocean transportation be added to the rate of 
$1.50 quoted more than a month ago, it will probably be 
found that at that time, mile for mile, the water rate 
was just as high as that for carriage over land. Ocean 
transportation has never been as cheap as that on the 
Great Lakes, but the ocean mileage pro rata has been 
close to three for one. That is to say, for rate-making 
purposes, Liverpool has been about as far from New York 
as Chicago is from the largest port. But for the war, the 
fresh meat rate from New York to Liverpool should have 
been just about or a little less than the rate from Chi- 
cago to New York. If the warring nations do not soon 
return to ways of peace, the chances are that a lot of 
innocent bystanders will go much hungrier than they have 
been under present conditions. Americans who have had 
to live on immovable salaries have been war sufferers 
for a long time. They would probably have suffered some 
even if theré had been no war, owing to the fact that 
crops throughout the world were largely a failure. Rus- 
sia is supposed to have immense stores of grain, but if 
she has, the allies are not able to avail themselves of 
it, although the Archangel route has been open, with but 
few interruptions, since the war began. 





Few Tears Over Food Congestion.—There will be about 
as many tears over the congestion of cars loaded with 
foodstuffs, such as reported from Chicago and St. Louis, 
as there were in this country when Abdul Hamid was 
dethroned. He had friends in the United States who felt 
bad when his job went glimmering. The shippers whose 
stuff is not getting through have tears which they may 
shed for themselves and friends who will feel sad if the 
effect of the blockade is to cause them to lose money. 
But it is conjectured that there are about 95,000,000 Amer- 
icans who believe prices to Americans have been sent 
up too much by the competitive buying resulting from 
the war and from the crop shortage of 1916. If the con- 
gestion in the West that is the reflex of the congestion 
at the Atlantic ports, which has been intensified by the 
German blockade of the entente, results in a lowering of 
prices, more persons will be made happy than will be 
saddened. The loss will probably be real and not merely 
a bookkeeping affair, such as resulted from the psycho- 
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logical effect produced when the grain dealers were mis- 
led into believing the Gallipoli enterprise would result 
in the opening of the Dardanelles. They saw phantom 
ships loaded with grain coming through that strait from 
Russia and they unloaded wheat (from their books) so 
rapidly that the last of those engaged in that operation 
may have lost real money in settling their contracts. If 
the German blockade of entente ports succeeds, American 
foodstuffs must remain in the United States, all of which 
will be pleasing to American buyers. A long continuance 
of the blockade, it is figured, would result in much of the 
stuff tied up at the seaboard moving back into the interior. 
Such a movement would go far toward restoring normal 
transportation conditions. The resumption of relations 
between the Commission and the carriers whereby a com- 
mittee from the American Railway Association is co- 
operating with the Commission to speed up the re-location 
of cars, and the blockade may shortly result in a restora- 
tion of nearly normal conditions in trade and transporta- 
tion. 


Visiting the Scene of the Crime.—Ever since the tenta- 
tive valuation of the Texas Midland has been in existence 
that carrier has been crying “murder.” One of the essen- 
tials in a murder trial is to prove the corpus delicti. At 
this time it is impossible to recall any case before the 
Commission in which that body felt it incumbent to go 
to the scene of the alleged crime, but soon after March 
5 Examiner Benton is going to a point on the rails of 
that carrier to see whether there has been a crime. He 
and others interested are going to look at the lands of 
that carrier with a view to determining whether they 
are used for carrier or non-carrier purposes and get an 
idea as to whether they are as valuable as the carrier 
says or as comparatively worthless as the carrier thinks 
the valuation engineers have intimated they are. It is 
an interesting proceeding. There are rate cases in which 
it is believed visits to the scene of the supposed crime 
weuld be helpful. Jean Paul Muller, in making up testi- 
mony to be used in his cases, goes into the railroad yards 
and even walks along the line of the road haul to get facts 
and impressions as to the physical operation of the prop- 
erty which he may desire to prove to the Commission is 
making more than a fair charge for services rendered. 

A. & Gi. 


RELIEVING EASTERN CONGESTION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The railroads took action February 15 to relieve the 
traffic congestion at eastern ports and the shortage of 
freight cars aggravated, though not caused chiefly, by 
the interference of Germany’s submarine campaign with 


transatlantic shipping. Representatives of thirty roads, 
at a meeting here attended by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission officials, reached a “gentlemen’s agreement” for 
a new and drastic campaign of relief, including the fol- 
lowing measures: Adoption of regulations tantamount to 
a virtual embargo on all export shipments through eastern 
ports until a part of the vast accumulation already await- 
ing steamships can be cleared away; liberal use of “an 
intelligent embargo” on all domestic eastbound shipments; 
a policy of separating empty from loaded cars in the con- 
gested yards and sending the empties back, with others 
released by unloading, to western lines in solid trainloads, 
ahead of all other traffic except passenger trains. Eastern 
roads agreed to give, in adtlition, an empty car to their 
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western connections for every loaded car received. 

Export traffic through the East will remain virtually at 
a standstill during the period of adjustment and eastbound 
domestic traffic will be greatly curtailed, if the plans wor 
out. 


The amount of freight for export has increased greatly 
at eastern ports because of the great decrease in steam. 
ship sailings since the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Germany. 

At the meeting it was decided to move two trainloads 
of fifty cars each East from Minneapolis daily, one laden 
with wheat for New England, the other carrying fiour’to 
New England and the three cities named. 

Representatives of Minneapolis milling interests voiced 
a protest at the long delay in moving export wheat east- 
ward, but when informed of the efforts contemplated by 
the roads to prevent an actual shortage of foodstuffs jn 
eastern cities they withdrew their objections and prom- 
ised to co-operate in meeting domestic needs. 

The two daily trainloads of wheat and flour are to 
have the right of way over all other traffic, except pas- 
senger business. Railroad officials believe the plan will 
succeed in averting any foodstuffs shortage in eastern 
cities, 

The embargo applying against eastbound shipments, it 
was said, will not apply to foodstuffs for domestic use, 
which will be expedited as much as possible. 

The roads also will move coal promptly to eastern cities 
and to any points where a shortage threatens, directing 
their first energies to keeping the lines open for coal and 
food. 


As fast as sailing ocean steamers diminish the accumt- 
lation of freight awaiting export at eastern points the 
railroads will let down the bars of the embargo, permit- 
ting the shipment, ton for ton, of supplies to replace those 
taken away. In this manner, it is hoped, the old accumvu- 
lation can be disposed of and fresh shipments will await 
their turn. 


Changes in Car Service Rules. 


Commissioner McChord, Examiner Dow and the rail- 
road car commission began ‘working February 16 on 
changes in the car service rules designed to facilitate 
the exchange of cars and enable the Commission to leave 
the car exchange matter in the hands of the carriers. 
The most important change thus far agreed upon is 4 
rule that would force, for instance, the Brie bringing 
a Burlington car into Chicago, to turn it over to a switch 
ing road there for delivery to the Burlington. Under the 
present rule the Erie could use that car indefinitely, be 
cause it never would actually pass the Burlington junction. 

Stories sent out putting the blame for the congestion 
on the recent submarine orders does not set well with 
the Commission. A repetition of them is likely to evoke 
an official denial, because this is not considered a good 
excuse for the failure of eastern roads to return equiP 
ment to western and southern connections. 


Car Congestion Conferences. 

Car congestion conferences were resumed February 13 
with Commissioner McChord and Examiner Dow presid- 
ing at gatherings of representatives of shippers and rail- 
roads. In a general way the conferences resolved thet 
selves into a complaint by the shippers backed by the 
western and southern railroads against the eastern rail- 
roads as respondents. The shippers and western railroads 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


PETROLEUM TO KENTUCKY 
STATIONS 


|. & S. NO. 830 (43 I. C. C., 35-44) 


Submitted Oct. 30, 1916. Opinion No. 4252. 

Proposed increased rates on petroleum and its products from 
Louisville, Ky., applicable on interstate traffic, from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and other points to stations 
in Kentucky, found to have been justified. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 


In the tariffs here under consideration, which were sus- 
pended upon protest of the Indian Refining Co., the re- 
spondent carriers propose certain increases in the rates on 
petroleum and its products from Louisville, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and other points to various stations in the central 
and northern part of the state of Kentucky. 


Among the important cities and towns in that state that 
would be affected by the proposed increases are Lexington, 
Winchester, Paris, Midway, Georgetown, Frankfort, Ver- 
sailles, Nicholasville; also points in contiguous territory 
and other points on the lines leading from Louisville and 
Cincinnati. The principal railroads affected are the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, and the Southern. The proposed increases are 
the outgrowth of a readjustment of the class and com- 
modity rates from the Ohio River crossings and St. Louis 
to the territory south of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi River; one of the chief purposes of the re- 
spondents being to correct fourth section departures at 
points intermediate to the Ohio River crossings and the 
territory affected. The subjoined map shows the lines 
of the railways and the principal stations affected, with 
the present and proposed rates from Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and St. Louis to these destinations. The letters “C” 
and “L” and the prefix “St. L.” before the rates indicate 
the originating points, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, 
respectively, and the letters “P’” and “S” over the rates 
shown indicate present and suspended rates. 

Lexington is the central and pivotal point in the region 
to which the rates have been increased. It is an impor- 
tant city of approximately 40,000 people, situated in the 
heart of the blue-grass region of Kentucky. It is served 
by the Louisville & Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, and the Southern. 
To that point from Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis 
lower rates on petroleum are maintained than to any of 
the Surrounding towns with which it competes, except 
Georgetown, which has approximately the same rates, and 
Frankfort, to which point the rates from Louisville, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati are 2 cents lower, 1.2 cents lower, 
and 2.5 cents higher, respectively, than to Lexington. 
Frankfort is on the Kentucky River and is served by 
regular boats from Louisville, and the rates to Frankfort 
are alleged to have been influenced by that circumstance. 
In Lebanon Commercial Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 35 
I. C. C., 204 (The Traffic World, August 14, 1915, p. 404), 
the history of the rates from Louisville and Cincinnati 








to the central Kentucky points was quite fully explained, 
and it need not be restated here. There are no circum- 
stances, however, to which our attention has been directed 
either by the respondents or by the protestant which jus- 
tify lower rates on petroleum from Louisville, Cincinnati, 
or St. Louis to Lexington, or to other junction points in 
Kentucky, except Frankfort, than are contemporaneously 
maintained to intermediate points over the fairly direct 
lines. With the single exception of the rates from Louis- 
ville and St. Louis to Frankfort, the respondents, as before 
explained, propose a readjustment that will correct all 
violations of the fourth section over the direct lines. 
From St. Louis and Louisville to Frankfort it is proposed 
to maintain rates 1 cent lower per 100 pounds than to 
Shelbyville, an intermediate point, and this adjustment 
will reduce the present disparity against Shelbyville from 
4 cents to 1 cent. 

The protestant calls attention to the facts that Ewing 
is intermediate to Flemingsburg on the route from Cin- 
cinnati over the Louisville & Nashville Railroad; that 
Ewing and other points are intermediate to Maysville, to 
which point the rate is 7.4 cents; and that Richmond is 
intermediate to Nicholasville over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. It is apparent, nevertheless, that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville is not the direct route either to Mays- 
ville, Flemingsburg or Nicholasville. Its route to Maysville 
is 130 miles in length, as compared with the direct route 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of 63 miles. Its route 
to Flemingsburg is 35 miles longer than the direct route 
through Maysville, and its route to Nicholasville is 48 
miles longer than that of the direct line of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway. The contention 
of the respondents that the proposed rates over direct 
lines accord with the fourth section, except as to the rates 
to Frankfort, is therefore confirmed by the evidence. 

The respondents propose a rate of 16 cents per 100 
pounds from Cincinnati and Louisville to Paris, Winches- 
ter, Lexington, Georgetown and Midway, while the rates 
proposed from the same points of origin to Frankfort are 
16 and 11 cents, and to Versailles 19 and 16 cents, respect- 
ively. To Nicholasville 19 cents is proposed from both 
Cincinnati and Louisville. While the readjustment pro- 
posed has the effect of correcting the existing departures 
from the fourth section, the rates under that adjustment 
to the towns named will be materially higher than those 
at present in effect. The rates here under suspension 
from St. Louis to all these Kentucky points are constructed 
by adding 14.2 cents to the lowest rate from any Ohio 
River crossing. For example, the proposed rates from 
Louisville to Frankfort is 11 cents and from Cincinnati 
16 cents; therefore the rate proposed from St. Louis is 
the sum of 14.2 cents and 11 cents, or 25.2 cents. The 
present rates from St. Louis appear to be usually, but not 
invariably, constructed by adding 15 cents to the lowest 
rate from any Ohio River gateway. Apparently all the in- 
creases have been proposed in the components south of 
the Ohio River, and the carriers have directed a large 
part of their testimony to the justification of that course. 

The following table shows the short-line distances and 
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the present and proposed rates from Cincinnati and Louis- 


ville to the eight principal junction points: 


FROM CINCINNATI. 
Dis- Present 


rates, 


Lexington 

Georgetown 
SN. eign 407k enkhwenonedee gaewon's 
I tale ha a 5d E ork b gielg leas gicie Bax ew it Oe 
Midway 
iced ceeeee ind wee ene tnlene 
ES od oie ind peuee a bbl Ree.bseeeee 
Nicholasville 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 
Dis- 
tances, 
miles. 
a ae ae Ue rE TE EON 85 


Present 
rates, 


Lexington 

Georgetown 
Frankfort 
Paris 


EE eaelsbaabeteldancatapatelnoiet 
Re errr ror rae 
Nicholasville 


Proposed 
rates, 


Proposed 
rates, 


In comparison with the rates proposed, which apply 
over hauls of from 65 to 106 miles and an average haul 
of 86 miles, the carriers have submitted many examples 
of rates on petroleum and its products now in effect from 
Louisville, Evansville, Cairo, Paducah and Memphis to 
points in Kentucky and Tennessee over comparable dis- 
tances on the lines of these respondents and the lines of 


the Illinois Central, Mobile & Ohio, St. 
Francisco and other railways. 
Among these examples are the following: 
Dis- 
tance, 


miles. 
peace wie 41 


Railway. 
Elizabethton, Ky. 
BROGMONVINIG, TRY. .cccccceces 64 
i. seer 31 
OT TS ear 101 
pe ae 72 
pe OS Ae 81 
DORE? DAM, BY. ccccceecse 109 
Semsthe Grove, BY. ....cccere 100 
a 134 

Evansville to— 
ee 74 
re 54 
PVOTIOMCS, TEV. cccccccccccs 77 
po ee 6 eee 85 
OT ee eee 113 
pe 99 
Pear 109 
I i acaid Wace o. ccrin eee 120 
Ng gg Giga 'ains acai biae ain 151 

Cairo to— 
Marion, Ky. 
SE I, dc cwiscscwsanes 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
CT EE OO —E= eee 
FEUMMMONEG, TOM. ..ccccccces 
I, OI. oc vceccaceaces 
Princeton, Ky. 
0 ere 
i 
BEN. Sdnctcvacsues 
ia ke wl eiy ab ere ad 
RN MEI s 5s aa» sai: eee wees 
pe So ee 
pO ee 

Paducah, Ky., to— 

ES IS oa. aap wale ainle an 
NE, TEs cnc cwowcerceces 
a ee 

Memphis to— 
Covington, Tenn. 
en 
Brownsville, Tenn. ......... 
Holly Springs, Miss. ........ 
SO, NN, vie o:6 cecicecdacée 
EOCNeere, TORM. .occccccss 
New Albany, Miss. 
Corinth, Miss. 
I ME cc pegntheweec 
Humboldt, Miss. 
a ee 
Grenada, Miss. 
Tupelo, Miss. 
eee 121 
Water Valley, Miss. ....... 129 
eee 142 
SS Sn nse kt beide sue 153 
occas cnkecene 123 
MBOTGCON, Miss. onus ccccccce 141 
Greenwood, Miss. .......... 134 
TUBCUMIDIN, AIR. .iccccccccs 146 
|. i een 130 


PPG Pe  Roprpeee pee M~— 


. 


> ee ae Sy De Ye > 


— 


eo 


Gs 


* ee En =e 
We 30 
a 


o 
we 


es no 
One 


e—) 
PAE tp tt PtP ts ttf 


ee 


a 


Louis & San 


eee 


The respondents contrast the proposed 16-cent rate from 
Cincinnati and Louisville to most of these Kentucky junc- 
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tion points, and the maximum rate of 19 cents proposed 
from Cincinnati to Versailles, which also is proposed from 
both Cincinnati and Louisville to Nicholasville, with the 
rates on petroleum applicable from Memphis to points 
east thereof on the Southern Railway, where a 16-cenj 
rate is charged for distances of 18 to 20 miles and a 19. 
cent rate for distances ranging from 38 to 45 miles, while 
the rate for distances from 80 to 100 miles varies betwee, 
23 and 28 cents. The suspended rates are contrasted algo 
with the rates of the Illinois Central Railroad from Cairo 
to points south of the Ohio River, where a 16-cent rate js 
charged for but 25 miles, a 19-cent rate for 38 miles, ang 
a 25-cent rate for 78 miles. On the Illinois Central from 
Louisville a 16-cent rate carries petroleum 44 miles, a 9}. 
cent rate 55 miles, anda 24-cent rate 81 miles. Similar 
rate comparisons to those last described may be found 
on the lines of the Louisville & Nashville, extending south. 
westwardly from Louisville and Evansville. Many other 
rates for comparable services south of the Ohio River are 
cited by the respondents; but the comparisons here made 
are fairly representative of the others. 

The rates apply on benzine, coal oil, crude oil, distil. 
late, fuel oil, gas oil, gasoline, kerosene oil, lubricating 
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oil, naphtha, paraffine oil, refined oil and several other 
analogous commodities in barrels, half barrels, iron drums, 
or in metal cans completely cased, straight or mixed cal- 
loads, or in tank cars. 

Benzine, naphtha and gasoline are not accepted for 
shipment, except when in iron or steel drums, iron or steel 
barrels, or in metal cans securely packed in cases, or in 
tank cars. The testimony indicates that petroleum and 
its products in this territory are very largely handled in 
tank cars owned by the shippers. The carriers pay the 
shippers three-fourths of a cent per mile for the use of 
these cars on both loaded and empty car movements. 
The movement is almost exclusively southbound, and the 
cars are generally returned empty. The capacity of 4 
large percentage of the cars owned by the protestant in 
this case is 8,000 gallons. Since a gallon of gasoline 3} 
estimated to weigh approximately 6.6 pounds, the shell 
capacity of these 8,000-gallon tank cars is 52,800 pounds. 
An increasingly large percentage of the movement t0 
which these rates apply consists of gasoline, and at all 
the Kentucky points affected by these increases storage 
facilities exist and are owned either by the protestant 
or by its competitors, which are the Standard Oil Com 
pany of Kentucky and the C. C. Stoll Oil Company. All 
the points with which rate comparisons have been made 
also have storage facilities. Petroleum and its products, 
in carloads, are rated as fifth class in southern classifica 
tion; but the rates proposed here are the present sixth 
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class rates. The evidence indicates that there are many 
lines in the southeast that apply sixth-class rates on 


petroleum. : 
Risk of Handling. 


The risk involved in handling shipments by rail com- 
posed of volatile oils, benzine, naphtha and gasoline has 
led to strict rules as to the placement of cars of these 
commodities as near the center of the trains as possible. 
If the length of the train permits, they must be separated 
from both engine and caboose by at least five cars, and 
under no circumstances must be placed next to a car of 
explosives or next to the locomotive. They must be pla- 
carded in such manner as to inform all persons of their 
contents, and care must be exercised to avoid any rough 
handling. Notwithstanding the rules that have been 
adopted to insure greater safety in the handling of these 
materials, the report for the year 1914 of the chief in- 
spector of the bureau for the safe transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles shows that 9 persons 
were killed and 22 injured; it also shows a property loss 
of $125,582, due to accidents resulting from the trans- 
portation of petroleum and its products during that year, 
as compared with 2 persons killed, 87 persons injured and 
a property loss of $23,090, resulting from accidents occur- 
ring in the transportation of other dangerous articles. 

A witness for the Louisville & Nashville asserted that 
for many years that company considered the risk attend- 
ant upon the transportation of the volatile oils of petro- 
leum so great that it refused to compete for the traffic 
at competitive points. 'This policy resulted from a series 
of accidents, beginning in 1888 and running through a 
period of years, which occasioned much property loss to 
this respondent and caused the death of several persons. 
The rules adopted for the handling of these volatile oils, 
placarding and placing of the cars, and the requirement 
that these articles be shipped in iron or steel containers 
or tank cars have done much to reduce, but by no means 
have eliminated, the hazard of handling them. 


Source of Supply. 


So far as this record shows, there are in the territory 
here involved three principal competitors dealing in 
petroleum products, namely, (a) the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Kentucky, which purchases its oil from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana’s refinery, at Wood River, in 
the state of Illinois, and has distributing stations at 24 
points in this central Kentucky territory; (b) the Stoll 
Oil Company, which maintains two stations, one at Louis-. 
ville and one at Lexington, doing a brokerage business in 
oils and buying its supply from the protestant and other 
refining companies. The Indian Refining Company, here 
protestant, has a refinery at Lawrenceville, in the state of 
Illinois, and maintains distributing stations at seven of 
these Kentucky points. At six of them the Standard Oil 
Company also maintains stations and competes with this 
protestant for business. The Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky ships a large part of the oil distributed by it in 
this territory from Wood River by water to Louisville, 
where large storage tanks have been erected. It is as- 
serted that these circumstances give the Standard Oil 
Company an advantage over the protestant, which ships 
by rail from Lawrenceville. This may be true, but the 
increase in these rates from the Ohio River apparently 
does not bring about any change in this advantage, what- 
ever it may be. 
Wood River to Louisville, applicable on business going to 
points in Kentucky, is 14.2 cents and from Lawrenceville 
to New Albany is 7 cents. The present rate applicable 
to through shipments of oil, Lawrenceville to Georgetown, 
for example, is 18 cents, made up of the proportional rate 
of 7 cents to New Albany, a bridge toll of 1 cent, and the 
10-cent rate from Louisville to Georgetown. The proposed 
rate is 23 cents, an increase of 5 cents. The present rate 
from Wood River is 24.2 cents and the proposed rate 30.2 
cents, an increase of 6 cents. The protestant asserts that 
his business to this territory is increasing. 

The respondents call attention to the fact that the sus- 
bended tariffs contain many reductions in rates, as well 
as increases, and that the rates to these Kentucky points 
are among the lowest rates on petroleum in the south; 
_ rates to Lexington, Georgetown and Frankfort, particu- 
reeds they say, are unusually and unnecessarily low and 
heir maintenance has been the cause of much complaint 
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and criticism from other contiguous localities not so 
favored. It is asserted that these rates were established 
at a period when kerosene was one of the principal arti- 
cles of shipment among the petroleum list; that now gaso- 
line, a higher priced commodity and more hazardous to 
transport, constitutes a larger percentage of the shipments; 
that the price of gasoline has greatly increased; that the 
empty car movement in Kentucky is northbound; that the 
prevailing industry in this territory is agriculture, and the 
movement of freight is comparatively small; that the por- 
tion of the Southern Railway serving this territory does 
little more than pay operating expenses, and such meas- 
ure of prosperity as is enjoyed by the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroads is not due to traffic to and from the territory 
involved. 

The protestant compares the proposed rate of 16 cents 
per 100 pounds from Louisville and Cincinnati to Lexing- 
ton and other points with the present proportional rate of 
7 cents from Lawrenceville to New Albany. 


The respondents aver that the 7-cent proportional rate 
is not a normal rate, but, on the contrary, a very much 
depressed water competitive proportional rate. This 7- 
cent proportional rate was originally established from 
Wood River, Ill., a point located near the banks of the 
Mississippi River, where oil is pumped into barges upon 
the river and thence floated to Cairo, Ill., and was made 
applicable over the rail lines to Cairo to meet the water 
competition. This proportional rate of 7 cents was subse- 
quently extended to apply from St. Louis and East St. 
Louis to Cairo, and later the lines operating through 
Evansville and Louisville, in order to secure-a share of 
the business that was moving to the southeast, established 
on such traffic the 7-cent proportional rate to Evansville 
and Louisville. Lawrenceville, being intermediate to East 
St. Louis and also a producing point, the proportional 
rate was made applicable also from that point to Cairo, 
Evansville, New Albany and Jeffersonville. This rate 
when first established to New Albany and Jeffersonville 
applied only on traffic destined to points south of the Ala- 
bama-Tennessee state line, but recently it was made appli- 
cable also on traffic to other points. 


For the purpose of showing that the 16-cent rate from 
Cincinnati and Louisville to Lexington and other points 
is unreasonably high, the protestant calls attention to the 
following rates On petroleum and its products: 


Dis- 
tance, Rate, 
Route miles. cts. 
New York to Lexington........ P. 2.3: CC. R. O..& 
, - eee 831 28.9 
Philadelphia to Lexington......P. R. R.; C. N. O. & 
. Ce Peer 739.4 26.9 

Baltimore to Lexington......... 2s. 2: C.r. oS 
: A Seer eae 718.8 25.9 

Norfolk, Va., to Lexington......N. & W.: C. N. O. & 

ni . Se ees 793.7 22.1 
Whiting, Ind., to Lexington....C. @ ©. of I........ 346.9 23.5 
Oil City, Pa., to Lexington...... PP. & as 2, oS 

a. iL: Cc. HX. OC. & 

Ae §23.7 17 
Baton Rouge, La., to Lexington oe .. & mm ¥:3 

i ee ee ere 44 22.5 
Mereauz, La. to Lexington......Sou.: Y. & M. V.; 

SS eer 761.8 22.5 
Cincinnati, O., to Troy, O....... i Se a ere 79.2 7.9 
Lawrenceville to Eldorado, Ill...C. C. C. & St. L.. S1.¢ %.7 
Louisville, Ky., to Clear Creek, 

3 a reer oe On Aare 100.1 9.9 
Sak tick, Ky., to Lowlevile....C. & Oy. cissriccccsces 137.5 + 8.4 
Louisville, Ky. to Mitchell, Ind..C. I. & L............ 68.3 9.9 
Cimctnnati, ©., to Taa@mor, ©....C. HB. & D... .ccccvos 69.5 8 
Salt idem, Hy., to Aaniand, By..C. & QO. cccccoscesaes 0.2 68.4 
Lawrenceville to Westville, Ill..C. C. C. & St. L 94.4 7.6 
Louisville to Stinesville. Ind....C. L.. & Vs... ccccscee 116.5 9.9 
Lawrenceville to Fithian, III,....C. C. C. & St. L. 114.6 7.8 
Ashiand, Ky., to Chilesburge, Ky.C. @ O. ...ccccccese 135.6 16.2 
Aamiane., By. to Meares, Ty....€.. B Oo ccccsvscsces 97.6 15.1 
Cincinnati, O., to Sydney, O..... ee 2 aero 99.2 8.4 
Lawrenceville to Danville, Ill....C. C. C. & St. L 101.2 7.4 
Cincinnati, O., to Johnson, O...C. H. & D......200. 66.6 8 
Lawrenceville to Paris, Ill....... Cc. ¢. ¢. & St. L& 63.6 6.4 
Ashiand, tiy., to Farmer, By... 0. & Ov. cccccscccces 66.4 11.3 
Louisville to Harrodsburg, Ind..C. I. & L............ 91.9 9.9 
Lawrenceville to Georgetown, III].C. C. C. & St. L 89.8 7.6 
Ashiand, Ky., to St. Sterling, By .C... & OO... vsscccscvee 90.3 15.1 
Ashiang, Ky., to Preston, By... & 1. ..ccccccsccas 73.4 12.3 
Louisville to Ellettsville, Ind....C. I. & L........... 123.2 9.9 
Cincinnati to Botkins, O......... — 2 yee er 111.9 9.5 
Louisville, Ky., to Gosport, Ind. C. I. & L......cess- 120.4 9.9 
Ashiand, Ky. to Brignton, By... & O. ...ccccsecce 118.7 15.1 
Charleston, W. Va. to Morehead, 

SS OR CRE Se EL ES HE. SE RO cart loca ocn Sioa te td 124.1 16.1 
Lawrenceville, to St. Joseph, Ill...C. C. C. & St. L 123.5 7.81 
Ashland, Ky., to Winchester, Ky.C. & QO, .,-.--:seees 104.2 15,1 
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The protestant also made many other comparisons of 
rates on petroleum in central freight association territory 
4nd along the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in 
Kentucky; such comparisons showing that the rates on 
petroleum applied in central freight association territory 
are materially lower than the proposed rates from the 
Ohio River crossings to points in Kentucky over compar- 
able distances. 

The respondents assert, however, that they could not 
operate their railways on the low scale of rates maintained 
in the central freight association territory; that the lower 
rates shown to points on the Chesapeake & Ohio repre- 
sent little or no movement; and that comparisons of the 
kind here offered of rates in other territories and over 
other railways where the topographical, traffic and other 
conditions are unlike those in the territory affected are 
of little or no value in determining what are reasonable 
rates to be here applied. In support of these contentions 
the respondents submit a comparison of the number of 
tons handled 1 mile per mile of road on lines north of the 
Ohio River with the number of tons handled per mile of 
road on the Louisville & Nashville system and its several 
branches over which traffic to the territory involved in 
this proceeding is handled, also a similar comparative 
showing for the Southern Railway: 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915. 


Tons 1 mile per 
mile of road. 
South of the Ohio River: 
L. & N. R. R.— 
Lexington branch 
Shelby branch 
Louisville & Atlantic division 
entire system 1,021,335 
Southern Ry. 598,142 
F. A. territory: 
oh ek ed acc does bt ak ms cw occa Oem pena eae ae aan land 1,447,984 
a Oe ee Gs Tilak. ‘acacae-eeaaie-prace eelaw mateo nie aceiee'e en aaa 1,877,225 
MCMC OML, | ce aidan delas.g: aiin'ny cave aria ux@ls See Sereieraen SOA ae eRe ak aes 2,860,005 
c. 3,435,061 


521,878 
75,361 
140,909 


The respondents also submit a table showing revenues 
and expenses for the year ending June 30, 1914, on the 
roads operating south of the Ohio River in the territories 
designated as the southern district and a similar showing 
respecting the roads in the eastern district: 


Roads in Class 1. 
Eastern Southern 
district. district. 
2,542,966 837,923 


$15,423 $6,915 
21,874 10,139 
16,488 7,478 
5,426 2,661 
4,497 2,137 


73.76 


Items—Per mile of road operated. 
Number of revenue tons hauled one mile.... 


Freight revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Operating expenses 

PEGG GOT REI FOTGRES cccsccccsswcccesececs 
Income from operation 


Ratio of operating expenses to revenue 75.19 


The protestant calls attention to the fact that the move- 
ment of petroleum to this territory is largely a tank-car 
movement, and that the claims for loss and damage on the 
commodities so transported are relatively small; that the 
present rates have been in effect for a long period of time, 
and there exists a strong presumption in favor of their 
reasonableness; that the increases, particularly to Lexing- 


ton and Georgetown, are pronounced and material. It can 
not be gainsaid, however, that the two cities, Lexington 
and Georgetown, have long enjoyed a basis of rates on 
these commodities lower than the rates on like traffic to 
contiguous localities similarly situated. The suspended 
rates do not appear to be unreasonable as compared with 
other rates in the same territory over the same lines for 
comparable distances. None of these towns have pro- 
tested against the suspended rates, and the protestant has 
not shown that its interests will be seriously affected by 
their establishment. Competitors of the protestant for 
traffic to this territory have made no protest against the 
increased rates, although their interest is the same as 
that of this protestant. The suspended tariffs contain 
rates from New Orleans and Baton Rouge, in the state of 
Louisiana, Vicksburg, in the state of Mississippi, and sev- 
eral other points; but no protest has been made against 
any of the rates from any points, except the Ohio River 
crossings and St. Louis. The changes in the rates from 
other points are alleged to have been made for the purpose 
of maintaining the existing relationship between the rates 
from such points and the Ohio River crossings. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we are of 
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the opinion and find that the carriers have justified the 
proposed increased rates to all the points in the territory 
affected by the tariffs under suspension, except Ewing 
The proposed rates to that point both from Cincinnati 
and from St. Louis are clearly not in harmony with the 
proposed rates to contiguous points. The order of sys. 
pension will be vacated, but we shall expect the carriers 
to correct the Ewing rates, within 30 days from the date fo 
the order herein, to a level not higher than the present 
rates applicable at that point from the crossings just 
mentioned. 


USE OF DRAWING ROOM 


Following its decision in Nevada Railroad Commission 
vs. S. P., 36 I. C. C., 250, the Commission has dismisseq 
No. 7479, Henry H, Carter vs. M., St. P. & S. S. M., opin. 
ion No. 4255, 43 I. C. C., 51-2, holding that it is not unrea- 
sonable for the carrier to require a passenger desiring the 
exclusive use of a Pullman drawing room to purchase 
two railroad tickets. Mrs. Carter desired the exclusive 
use of a drawing room from St. Paul to Chicago. She had 
the remaining portion of a through ticket from San Fran. 
cisco to Boston, but before she could obtain the exclusive 
use of the drawing room she had to buy an additional 
ticket, paying therefor $8. The Commission, in its report, 
pointed out that the correct fare was $8.05, for which 
Carter, instead of getting reparation, must pay five cents 
more. Carter challenged the reasonableness of excess 
baggage charge of $3.55 on 225 pounds of baggage from 
St. Paul to Boston, but there was not sufficient testimony 
on the point to reach a conclusion thereon. The Commis- 
sion, however, criticizes section 13 of the baggage allow- 
ance rules which limits baggage that may be carried free 
to 150 pounds to each person instead of to each ticket. 
The intimation is clear that a person desiring the exclu- 
sive use of the drawing room should have the privilege 
of checking 300 pounds free because he has bought two 
tickets. 


RATE ON STRUCTURAL IRON 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8211, 
Geo. L. Mesker & Co. vs. L. & N., opinion No. 4257, 43 
I. C. C., 55-6, the Commission finding that a rate of 28 
cents on structural iron from Evansville, Ind., to Bowling 
iGreen, Ky., is not now and was not at the time the ship- 
ment moved, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory nor 
unduly prejudicial. 


RATE ON POTATOES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8754, A. Rosenblum 
vs. New York, Phila. & Norfolk et al., opinion No. 4262, 
43 I. C. C., 67-8, the finding being that the rate of 21 cents 
on potatoes from Parksley, Melfa and other points in Vir- 
ginia, on the N. Y., P. & N. to Buswick station, Brooklyn, 
was neither unjustly unreasonable nor discriminatory. 


RATE ON FUEL OIL 


A rate of 18 cents must be established on or before 
April 2 on fuel oil from Okmulgee, Okla., to Crystal City, 
Mo., to replace one of 24 cents. That is the order of the 
Commission in No. 8575, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
vs. St. Louis & San Francisco et al., opinion No. 4265, 43 
I. C. C., 71-3, in which the reasonableness of the 24-cent 
rate was challenged. The decision was based largely on 
Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109. An order of repa 
ration will be entered when the complainant has filed 
proper data. 


MOLASSES FROM TEXAS AND 
LOUISIANA (No. 2) 


1. & S. NO. 845. (43 1. C. C.; 
Submitted Nov. 13, 1916. Opinion No. 4272. 


Proposed increased carload rate on domestic molasses from 
New Orleans, La., and points taking the same rates to 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and points taking the same rates, 
justified. ; 

Proposed increased carload rate On molasses from Monroe, 
La., to Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., justified. 

Proposed increased carload rate on,domestic molasses from 
points on the line of the Texas & Pacific Railway, West- 
wego Elevators to New Orleans, La., inclusive, to points 


5-89) 
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on the line of the same respondent, Boyd, Ark., to Kib- 
lah, Ark., inclusive, not justified. 
4, Proposed change in tariff rule whereby the amount of mo- 
j lasses included with sugar or honey in a mixed carload 
shipment may not exceed one-third of the total weight 
of the shipment, not justified. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

The proposed changes in rates and regulations unde1 
investigation in this proceeding are as follows: 

1. An increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds in the car- 
joad rate on molasses from New Orleans, and points tak- 


. ing the same rates, to Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and points 


taking the same rates, from Monroe, La., to Texarkana; 
and from points on the line of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way, Westwego Elevators to New Orleans, La., inclusive, 
to local points in Arkansas, Boyd to Kiblah, inclusive, on 
the same road, intermediate to Texarkana. 

9, A change in the rule relating to the shipment of 
mixed carloads of sugar, molasses and honey, whereby 
the amount of molasses in such a mixture may not exceed 
one-third of the entire weight. 

The tariffs proposing these changes were filed to be- 
come effective May 20, 1916. Protests were filed by vari- 
ous shippers at New Orleans and receivers at Texarkana, 
and by orders dated May 18 and August 25, 1916, the 
operation of the tariffs was suspended until March 17, 
1917. 

Practically the entire controversy concerns the traffic 
from New Orleans to Texarkana, to which attention will 
for the present be confined. The present rate on sugar 
and molasses in straight or mixed carloads from New 
Orleans and group to Texarkana and group is 25 cents 
per 100 pounds. The Texarkana group includes about 70 
points in southwestern Arkansas and a few adjacent points 
in Texas, On the line of the Texas & Pacific. 

Similar increases in the carload rates on molasses from 
New Orleans and group to a large territory, including 
certain points in Arkansas, were investigated by us, and 
in Molasses from Texas and Louisiana, 40 I. C. C., 435 
(The Traffic World, July 29, 1916, p. 251), were approved 
as to destinations on and east of the Missouri River and 
the line of the Kansas City Southern Railway, but with 
a few exceptions were disapproved as to destinations 
farther west. The primary purpose of the increases in 
that proceeding, as stated by the carriers, was the preser- 
vation of rate relationships long established, but the rates 
therein approved were also shown to be comparatively 
reasonable. The circumstances which justified increased 
rates in that case are again relied upon here to a large 
extent. Respondents claim that the sugar and molasses 
traffic under present rates is not bearing its proper pro- 
portion of the burden of transportation; that the traffic 
in sugar from New Orleans to Texarkana is subject to 
such competition from other shipping points that it is im- 
practicable to increase the rate on that commodity; and 
that the molasses traffic, being less competitive, it is pos- 
sible to place upon a higher basis. 

That the proposed rate on molasses to Texarkana group 
points is not unreasonable when compared with existing 
rates on molasses from New Orleans to other destinations, 
is indicated by the following comparisons: 


ta) ba a Rate on 
Sugar and 
Per - Molasses 
Rate on Ton- Mile in Mixed 
From New Distance. Molasses. Earnings. Carloads. 
Orleans to— Miles Cents Mills Cents 
Sekarkana .....5..2...98to 27.0 14.2 25.0 
1 RR eee 7389 27.0 13.9 25.0 
Camden, Ark. ........ 392 30.0 15.3 30.0 
De Queen, Ark........ 435 37.0 17.0 37.0 
Marshall, Tex. ........ 349 > 35.0 20.1 44.0 
Jefferson, Tex. ........ 364 44.0 24.2 44.0 


*Short-line distance (two lines). 
‘Shortest single-line distance. 
comparison with rates on other commodities in 
straight carloads between the same points is also favor- 
able to the proposed rate on molasses: 


Per 
Ton-Mile 
' Rate. Earnings. 
From New Orleans, La., to Texarkana. Cents. Mills. 
I cccmrcacien ck ahektei neve cew eras wun owen 27.0 14.2 
.. ££ eeieaeemersergesrtesemeeige: *28.0 14.8 
"te, EER ERC IOC Ee ene See ae wre *35.0 18.5 
RRR ERekete eeteneme poRnaeT 29.0 15.3 
OO iid oni aera akan clarion ve tiaglan 33.0 17.4 
Packing-house products ......+-+++++++++++++ 39.0 20.6 
REE, a pterita dcuuh rigs s girnnuuirs igo ioen 32.0 16.9 
Rpt conne teenies Rites 36.0 19.0 
Iron and steel articles...........,........0., 26,0 13.7 


*Rates apply on different mixtures. 
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The principal protestants, large shippers of molasses 
at New Orleans, point out that most of the rates used in 
this comparison are also applicable to mixtures of allied 
commodities, or that the commodities are of greater value 
or more perishable than molasses. Beer is handled in 
iced refrigerator cars, necessitating the haul of a great 
proportion of non-revenue weight. The proposed rate on 
molasses, however, is applicable to all grades of molasses 
and sirups, including blackstrap molasses, in straight or 
mixed carloads. 

In support of their claim of unreasonableness in the pro- 
posed rate protestants submitted numerous comparisons 
with current rates on molasses and sirups from St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo., Clinton, Iowa, and Fort Scott, Kan., 
to various destinations. The following items are repre- 


sentative: 
Per 
Ton-Mile 
Earn- 
Distance. Rate. ings. 
From— To— Miles, Cents. Mills. 
New Orleans, La...Texarkana .............*379 27.0 14.2 
Wc. passed wee areras-ereS Os Bitnscecsownntenen +389 27.0 13.9 
eh: Pe esata ea ME. balssaw sarkgueeienecar $490 35.0 14.3 
_ ese Re ee 3526 35.0 13.3 
eee Springfield, Ohio ....... 377 18.4 12.4 
eer TOOTD,. TOWE oo cc 56000 391 22.0 11.3 
Kansas City, Mo...Chicagwo, Ti ...e000scses 451 23.5 10.4 
Ree BMEAGIGON,, WB. oc 0cs000 493 23.5 9.5 


pi ata So eh he 270 16.2 12.0 


. Kokomo, Ind. 
Saieies 19.9 10.4 


Uy So caics hie auntneice a Toledo, Ohio ...... 
Fort Scott, Kan...Cedar Rapids, Iowa..... 400 22.5 11.2 
MS. ciaientesws Siceus Fulle, &. B.. .<... 478 21.0 8.8 


*Short-line distance (two lines). 

*Shortest single-line distance. 

tShort-line distance. 

§Distance via Thebes, Ill. In Texarkana Freight Bureau vs. 
St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 569, it was shown ‘that 
the short-line route of 490 miles, St. Louis to Texarkana, pre- 
sented unusual operating difficulties, for which reason the 
route via Thebes, 526 miles long, was preferred in freight rate 
comparisons. 


Under the rate of 35 cents the St. Louis shipper is al- 
lowed the unrestricted mixture of sugar and molasses in 
carload shipments. It appears, however, that the prin- 
cipal competition encountered by New Orleans molasses 
in the Texarkana market is that of corn sirup from St. 
Louis and Chicago. The rate on corn sirup in carloads 
or in carload mixtures with corn sugar or grape sugar, 
St. Louis to Texarkana, is 30 cents, yielding 11.4 mills 
per ton-mile for the distance of 526 miles. We have no 
basis for a finding of undue discrimination, and in testing 
the reasonableness of the proposed rate must give greater 
weight to comparisons with rates on the same commodity 
from New Orleans. As to the comparisons with rates 
from St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Clinton, Iowa, and 
Fort Scott, Kan., to points in Central Freight Association 
territory and the territory immediately north and north- 
west, differences in transportation and traffic conditions 
greatly impair their value. The rates from Fort Scott, 
Kan., apply on sorghum sirup only. 

As in the the former proceeding, protestants also rely 
largely upon the lower value and greater density of mo- 
lasses as compared with sugar tending to justify lower 
rates, rather than higher, on the former commodity; also 
claiming that molasses is a by-product in the manufacture 
of sugar and that the proposed adjustment, naming a 
higher rate on the by-product, is in violation of one of the 
common principles of rate making. The commodity rela- 
tionship between sugar and molasses was discussed in our 
former opinion in Molasses from Texas and Louisiana, 
supra, and the discussion need not be repeated here. It 
is not shown that any undue discrimination will result 
from the maintenance of higher rates on molasses than 
on sugar. In fact, it is stated that most if not all of the 
dealers in molasses are also dealers in sugar. We find 
that the proposed increased rate on molasses from New 
Orleans and group to Texarkana and group has been justi- 
fied. 

The proposed rate on molasses from Monroe, La., to 
Texarkana substantially preserves the present relation- 
ship with New Orleans rates and will be approved. Mon- 
roe usually takes the New Orleans rates on traffic to 
Texarkana, but there is an exception in the case of mo- 
lasses and sugar, the present rate on those commodities 
being 22 cents and the proposed rate on molasses 24 cents. 
The traffic affected is apparently small. 

No evidence was offered in justification of the proposed 
increase in the rate on molasses from New Orleans and 
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intermediate 
Both 


nearby points on the Texas & Pacific to 
local points on the same line south of Texarkana. 
present and proposed rates are in violation of the fourth 
section, the present rate being 39 cents as against the rate 


of 25 cents to Texarkana. ‘Pending a justification of the 
present rate, the proposed increase must be disapproved. 

The privilege of shipping mixed carloads of molasses 
and sugar is of substantial value, especially to the smaller 
dealers. It appears that shippers of molasses frequently 
purchase sugar and supply it to their customers without 
profit, solely for the purpose of providing the desired mix- 
ture in a consignment. Under current tariffs the unre- 
stricted mixing privilege is allowed to shippers from New 
Orleans to Texarkana and many other points, some of 
which are competitive with Texarkana. So far as the 
record shows, the respondents do not propose to change 
that provision as to such competitive points. They claim 
that their tariffs now provide for the unrestricted mixture 
of sugar and molasses in carloads from New Orleans and 
group to Texarkana and group at a rate of 28 cents, under 
a description reading as follows: 

Groceries: Glucose; sirups, except flavoring or fruit sirups; 
jellies; preserves; fruit butter; and mince meat; in straight or 
mixed carloads; or in mixed carloads with corn-sirup honey 
in tin cans, boxed; liquid honey—comb extracted—in tin cans, 
boxed; molasses (see Note 1); sugar, except lemon and maple 
sugar; minimum weight, 30,000 pounds. 

Note 1.—Rates shown on blackstrap or low-grade molasses, 
in tank cars, will apply only on shipments valuation declared 
by shipper not to exceed 8 cents per gallon. 


This item does not satisfactorily provide for the ship- 
ment of mixed carloads of sugar and molasses. It ap- 
parently is intended primarily to provide for the shipment 
in mixed carloads of other commodities in the first group, 
one or more of which must be included in the shipment. A 
further objection is found in the fact that the rate of 28 
cents is one cent higher than the proposed rate on mo- 
lasses, while to Arkansas points competing with Texarkana 
the unrestricted mixing privilege is granted under the 
molasses rate. 

The proposed restriction in the quantity of molasses in 
the mixture would apparently effect undue discrimination 
as between localities, and must be disapproved, although 
the right to increase the rate on molasses would ordinarily 
carry with it the right to protect the increased rate by 
a restriction of the mixing privilege. Continuance of the 
present rule permitting the unrestricted mixture of sugar 
and molasses under the sugar rate to Texarkana and 
group would, with the increase in the molasses rate, un- 
duly discriminate in favor of those points. Effective con- 
temporaneously with such increased rate, respondents will 
be expected to place Texarkana and competing points upon 
a parity with respect to the mixing privilege. 

The disapproval of the proposed change in the rule as 
to mixtures extends to all such items under suspension 
in this proceeding. 

An order will be entered in accordance with these con- 
clusions. 


RELIEVING EASTERN CONGESTION 
(Continued from page 344) 

insisted that the eastern railroads were not doing what 

they might to get cars back to their western owners. 





“TI think it is about time these eastern lines began pay- 
ing some attention to the feeding of Americans, instead 
of hauling ammunition and fussing around with their local 
business,” said E. E. Betts, of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, at the end of a narrative showing that the western 
lines were not able to serve their patrons and the eastern 
people were suffering for lack of the food the western 
shippers would like to send them. 

G. H. Alexander, superintendent of car service on the 
New York Central, admitted that his road had been pub- 
lished by the car service committee of the American Rail- 
way Association for not returning cars to its western and 
southern connections, but he said that that was only a 
week after the orders were sent out. He insisted the New 
York Central is doing the best it can under all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions, 
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“Have you ever tried making up a trainload of emptiq 
and sending them to their home lines?” asked Commi 
sioner McChord, who throughout the conferences indicaty 
that in his estimation the best way to get cars to wher 
they are needed is to send them there, empty, if necessary 
Mr. Alexander said the New York Central was loading th 
cars in the direction of their own rails and that it was 
doing better now than it was at the time the car servyig 
committee published it as a delinquent. He admitted that 
it was not taking grain from connections that 
members of the New York Central family. 

Herbert Sheridan, of the Baltimore Chamber of (Cop. 
merce, criticized the “permit system” on which expor 
business is now being done as affording too many oppor. 
tunities for violations of the law, by making it possible ty 
discriminate not only between individuals but between con. 
munities and commodities. The fact was brought out thai 
that system has been applied to the export grain business, 
the Baltimore & Ohio being the last to come to it, its ae. 
cession to that way of doing business, as to grain, having 
been made on January 22. 











are not 














It has been explained in connection with the export iron 
and steel business. Francis LaBau of the New York Cen. 
tral, in explaining it, said that road would not accept an 
export shipment unless it had first learned, from the 
British consul general in control of entente shipping, or 
from steamship agents that were not subject to the orders 
or control of that British official, that there would be cargo 
space for the shipment. Then he issues a permit allov- 
ing the shipper in the interior of the country to send his 
goods to the seaboard. Mr. Sheridan said the fairer way 
would be for the trunk lines to issue embargoes against 
all export traffic for a certain period and then to let it 
all come forward when their docks had been cleared. In 
other words, he proposed the railroads should not be per 
mitted to become parties to arrangements that might be 
made by foreign governments whereby they could have 
what they had bought brought forward, while American 
shippers engaged in like business could not have their 
goods carried simply because they had not been fortunate 
or foresighted enough to sell to a foreign government that 
had “nationalized” its shipping. 

The conferences were the outcome of conferences held 
by the Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Kansas City and Omaha 
flour and grain interests a week ago. W. P. Trickett, 
George A. Schroeder, R. D. Sangster and E. P. Smith, 
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backed Mr. McChord in his suggestions that the eastern 
lines try sending back the western cars empty to the limit. 
They told the representatives of the Commission that con- 
ditions were really appalling and that something must be 
done to compel the eastern lines to perform their duties. 


More About the Plan. 


The arrangements for affording the hungry people of 
the East and the almost starving domestic animals in 
New England made on February 15 will also give some 
relief to the flour and grain interests of Minneapolis, 
where 925,000 barrels of flour and 27,000,000 bushels of 
grain have been held so long because of the inability of 
the railroads to furnish cars for it that that city has been 
suffering financial distress rapidly reaching the acute 
state. Flour and grain are to be moved from that city, 
through Chicago in special trains beginning just as soon 
as the eastern trunk lines can complete the necessary 
preliminaries. That should be by February 21, if not 
sooner. 

The plan is to move eight trains of flour and six trains 
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of animal feed from that city on schedules just as fast 
as they can be made. The western carriers are to fur- 
nish the cars, but the eastern trunk lines are to return 
empty box cars to them, car for car. 

All these things are to be done in addition to the exist- 
ing plans for the eastern lines sending an excess of box 
car equipment, made before the recent break in relations 
between the car commission of the American Railway 
Association and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The eastern trunk lines are to send westward, special 
irains of empty box cars, so that the deficiency created 
by the eastward movement will be made good, regardless 
of what is being done under the general plan. 

Each train is to consist of fifty cars, so the movement 
will amount to 700 cars a week. The westward movement 
of empties may be in trains of whatever length seems 
pest to the carrier that gathers up the cars. The New 
York Central, which was criticized in a report made pub- 
lic by the car commission just before the severance of 
relations between the railroads and the federal regulating 
body, is a party to the new plan, its assent thereto having 
been given by P. E. Crowley, vice-president in charge of 
transportation. ; 

Only domestic flour and grain are to be handled under 
this plan. The export stuff will have to continue under 
the permit system. The Minneapolis interests which 
brought about the conference between the operating offi- 
cials and themselves were anxious to have some arrange- 
ment made for the handling of about 4,000,000 bushels of 
contract export grain, but neither the railroads nor Com- 
missioner McChord, who called the conference, could give 
any assurance respecting that accumulation, for which the 
Minneapolis dealers hold ‘‘permits to ship” issued by east- 
ern trunk lines, but for which they have not been able to 
get cars. Why they have not been able to get the cars has 
not been disclosed, but there is a suspicion that the des- 
tination of the grain has had a good deal to do with their 
inability to get it moved. It is notorious that the con- 
trollers of ships entering American ports are interested in 
getting grain to certain countries in Europe where the 
demands of the fighting men are considered superior to 
the necessities of neutrals. 

This scheme for giving relief to the Northwest is the 
result of drastic action taken by Commissioner McChord, 
who, with Examiner Dow sat in the conference between 
the Minneapolis shippers and the car commission on Feb- 
ruary 14 and found that the car service officials of the 
trunk lines in attendance on the conference would or could 
not promise to take part in the movement of the special 
trains. During the afternoon messages were sent to presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the eastern trunk lines ad- 
vising them that the sending of car service officials to such 
a conference was not the kind of co-operation needed and 
that the presence was desired of officials who could promise 
to perform or would make definite refusal to do so. 


The result was an influx of transportation officials on 
the morning of February 15, and a heart-to-heart talk about 
the necessity of the eastern trunk lines doing something to 
feed American citizens and carry the feed for their do- 
mestic animals. 

“Will we be authorized to tell our export men that the 
“ub-committee which is to handle this expedited move- 
ment will also take care of the committments they have 
mide on export stuff?” inquired W. P. Trickett, just be 
fore the end of the conference on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 15. 


“While it is all right to look after the export business,” 
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said Chairman Sheaffer of the car commission, who was 
presiding, ‘don’t do it at the expense of the domestic busi- 
ness. There has been enough criticism of the railroads 
based on the assumption that they have discriminated in 
favor of the munition traffic and that they have given 
preference to the export movement.” 

Mr. Trickett persisted in getting a more specific answer. 
In that he was backed up by J. L. McCaull. Mr. Sheaffer 
when pressed bluntly told the inquiring Minneapolis men 
that the arrangements would be for domestic traffic alone. 

The Minneapolis committee which brought about the ar- 
rangement consisted of J. L. McCaull, James C. Andrews, 
C. F. Ewe and W. P. Trickett. The railroad men who par- 
ticipated in the conference to the extent of speaking were: 
G. W. Kirtley of the Erie; W. J. McGarry, Lehigh Val- 
ley; J. R. Kearney, B. & O.; C. H. Ewing, Philadelphia & 
Reading; G. A. Brown, Chicago Great Western; G. H. Alex- 
ander, New York Central; A. M. Schoyer, Pennsylvania 
Lines; J. W. Smith, Western Maryland; G. L. Whipple, C. 
M. & St. P.; P. E. Crowley, New York Central; E. E. Betts, 
C. & N. W.; W. L. Barnes, C. B. & Q.; J. B. Fisher, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; T. E. Clark, D. L. & W.; H. E. Wor- 
cester, Big Four; John J. Bernet, president of the Nickel 
Plate; A. W. Tousley, Ann Arbor, and P. H. McCauley, 
Northern Pacific, and, of course, the railroad men who 
are members of the car commission. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In a parliamentary sense, the situation respecting rail- 
road legislation is satisfactory. That is to say, the com- 
mittees of the two houses have agreed on what should 
be done. Now the only question is as to whether the 
House and Senate will act within the time left before 
March 4 on proposals that are not satisfactory in the full- 
est sense to President Wilson and are obnoxious to organ- 
ized labor. The Senate is the body in which the fight 
must be made. Unlimited debate, when the time is so 
short, affords one senator the opportunity to hold up 
almost anything on which he is willing to put the sign 
of disapproval so that it will fail. 

President Wilson is dissatisfied because Congress has 
made no arrangement to make unlawful strikes on rail- 
roads pending a public investigation. Senator Newlands, 
in reporting the legislative program, frankly said the bill 
reported by him February 10 was not in accordance with 
the recommendations of the President, because it in no 
way stays the right to strike. He said his opinion was 
the same as the President’s, that it should be unlawful to 
strike during a public investigation of the dispute between 
a railroad and its employes, in which the latter had de- 
livered a strike ultimatum. But he indicated that his 
committee had accepted the view of the leaders of or- 
ganized labor that such a limitation would be equivalent 
to a decree requiring involuntary servitude. 

The program, as made up, is for Senator Newlands to 
press first for the passage of the bill increasing the num- 
ber of interstate commerce commissioners from seven to 
nine; then, when that is disposed of, to press the bill 


amending the Newlands mediation law, to which has been 
attached the bill authorizing the President, in time of 
war, threatened war “or when there is an emergency 
requiring the transportation of troops or military sup- 
plies,” to commandeer, not merely the physical property 
of a railroad or railroads, but also the officers and em- 
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ployes of such railroad or railroads, by drafting them into 
the military service of the United States. 

That is the French plan for breaking up strikes on both 
government and private railways. The method, however, 
is different. Military service in France being universal, 
when the French railway operatives went on strike the 
French government called them to service “with the col- 
ors.” When they were mobilized as soldiers of the repub- 
lic they were ordered to operate the trains they had 
abandoned—and they did, working for five cents a day 
and “keep.” There is no provision in the bill which 
authorizes the President to commandeer a railroad and 

, its staff, for fixing the pay of such persons in the military 
service. If military rank were given to each train oper- 
ative in accordance with the civilian pay he receives, the 
engine driver would be made a first lieutenant, the fire- 
man a regimental sergeant-major of long service, the con- 
ductor a second lieutenant and the brakeman, battalion 
sergeanht-major, of long service. -Yard enginemen would 
bé second lieutenants, with several ‘“fogies” to their credit; 
yard conductors would be “shave-tail” second lieutenants, 
and the brakemen, “top sergeants” of many “hash stripes.” 
Division superintendents would be lieutenant-colonels or 
majors; trainmasters, captains; chief dispatchers, pos- 
sibly first lieutenants, and trick dispatchers, either regi- 
mental sergeant-majors or shave-tail second lieutenants. 
General superintendents would be either brigadier-generals 
or colonels, and general managers would rank about as 
Major-generals. These grades, of course, would have ref- 
erence to officials on the larger railroads. Trainmen get 
substantially the same on all railroads because they are 
organized, but the pay of officials varies with the size of 
the railroad they happen to be serving. ‘“‘Fogies” are the 
five-year periods on which the pay of officers is raised 
by reason of their service. “Hash” stripes are those 
enlisted men receive as the visible sign of their different 
terms of enlistment. “Top” sergeants are the ranking 
non-commissioned officers of companies, and a “shave-tail” 
lieutenant is one the ink on whose commission is not 
yet dry. 

In case of a railroad and its staff being commandeered, 
the traffic officials would become quartermasters of vari- 
ous grades and ratings. Naturally, the dispatchers would 
be assigned to the signal corps. The wreck crews would 
also become either engineers or quartermasters, the gen- 
eric names for the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker in the army organization. 


There is, however, extreme doubt as to the enactment 
of any of this legislation during the comparatively short 
time remaining for this Congress. The opposition of the 
so-called progressive senators to enlarging the Commis- 
sion, thereby giving President Wilson an opportunity to 
make further appointments, is well known and pronounced. 
The opposition of organized labor to any form of com- 
pulsory recognition of the right of the public to be served 
by those who voluntarily entered its employ as railroad 
operatives is as well known. It will be deemed a good 
piece of work if Chairman Newlands succeeds in getting 
anything through in the remaining days of the session. 


An extra session of the Senate will be called as a mat- 
ter of course. There always is an extra session of that 
vody immediately after inauguration, to confirm the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, although cabinet officers hold their port- 
folios at the pleasure of the President, and reappointment 
when a president enters upon a new term is not really 
necessary. It is the custom, and at this time there is no 
indication of a departure therefrom. As to whether there 
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will be an extra session of Congress nobody knows. |; 
the situation with regard to Germany becomes more acute 
the President might not be able to get along withoy 
Congress. However, if railroad legislation is not pasgeg 
during this session, the war situation does not afforg 
much ground for asserting that there must be an extr, 
session of Congress at which legislation may be pasggeg 
on the strike proposition. Such a conclusion would }e 
unwarranted when the vast powers of the President are 
duly considered. 

The chances are against legislation at this session of 
Congress on the bills giving the Commission jurisdiction 
over car interchange. The House committee February 4 
heard the testimony of Commissioner Hall and Examiner 
Dow on the subject. The purpose, however, was to hear 
Charles J. Faulkner, representing the railroads, but he 
could not be present, being detained by illness. Further 
hearing was put off for a week, or until within two weeks 
and a few days of final adjournment. 


“i f v y y 
TEXAS MIDLAND VALUATION 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

The time for taking testimony in a valuation case was 
announced February 13, when the Commission said that 
Examiner J. E. Benton, March 5, would hear what the 
Texas Midland might have to say, by way of testimony 
in support of its protest, at the Commission’s office in 
Kansas City. The testimony will be as to unit prices 
fixed by the tentative report of the valuation division 
engineers. The engineers of the Texas Midland say they 
are too low. Testimony on no other point will be taken 
at that time and place. 

At the conclusion of that testimony an “adjournment 
will be taken forthwith,” says the announcement of the 
Commission, to some point on the Texas Midland con- 
venient for all concerned, for the taking of testimony as 
to the classification and value of the lands of the railroad. 
No testimony will be taken as to the cost of condemna- 
tion and damages, or of purchase. Testimony on that 
point; -if any, will be taken in Washington, March 18. 
These hearings are the outcome of the protests made by 
the Texas Midland at the valuation conferences in Wash- 
ington a short time ago. The order of the Commission 
in this matter is here given in full, except the purely 
formal parts: 

It is ordered, That the protest of the Texas Midland R. R. be 
assigned for the taking of testimony before Examiner J. E. 
Benton, at the office of the Interstate Commerce Commission In 
the Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo., on Monday, March 
5, 1917, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. ' 

At that time and place testimony will be taken concerning 
the unit prices fixed by the engineering report which are drawn 
in_ question by the protest, and upon no other subject. ; 

‘At-the -conclusion of the taking of this testimony an adjourn- 
ment will be forthwith had to some point upon the Texas Mid- 
land R. R., to be determined by the examiner, looking to the 
convenience of all parties. At that session testimony will be 
taken only upon the value of lands and their classification as 
carrier and non-carrier, but no testimony will be taken as to 
the cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase. Testll- 
mony, if any, upon this last point should be produced at Wash- 
ington on Monday, March 19. ; 

All parties, including the Division of Valuation, must intro- 


duce their entire testimony at these sessions upon the matters 
covered. 


OREGON DEMURRAGE RESULTS 


The Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau has made a state 
ment of results on lines of the Southern Pacific Company 
in the state of Oregon for the months of February to No 


vember, 1916. The following table is a recapitulation for 
those months under straight and average agreement rules: 
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RESULTS OBTAINED IN STATE OF CALIFORNIA FOR 
PERIOD OF FEBRUARY TO NOVEMBER, INC., UNDER 
STRAIGHT $3.00 RATE. 

Cars Reported— 

State 1,184,747 
Interstate 338,223 
Total 1,522,970 
Cars Held Overtime— 
State 23,209 
Per cent. 01.96 
Interstate 7,745 
Per cent 02.29 
Total 30,954 
Per cent 02.038 

Charged— 

State $133,674 
Interstate 2,586 
$186,260 


That a comparison of results obtained under low, gradu- 
ated and high demurrage rates may be made, Manager 
E. E. Mote says, he has shown the total number of cars 
reported, held overtime and demurrage charged within 
the state of California for the same period and also re- 
sults of graduated rates on refer cars, which apply only 
in Oregon. 

The graduated rate has never been adopted in Cali- 
fornia, he says, as under a flat $3 per day rate better 
results are attained in prompt release of equipment. 

Owing to the fact that the national code of rules is 
not in effect within the state of California and the ex- 
pense involved, he explains, he has not completed the 
same figures for that state as shown for Oregon. How- 
ever, he says, the bureau’s printed pamphlet of Aug. 14, 
1916, covering the period of February, March, April and 
May, 1916, prepared in compliance with American Rail- 
way Association Circular No. 1657, shows the same in- 
formation for the states of California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Oregon, and also interesting data on delay to 
cars containing steamer freight, together with comment 
on the same. 
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Free Time and Rates Effective in Oregon. 


State traffic rate, $2 per day. 

Interstate traffic rate, $1 per day. 

Both rates applied under straight and average agree- 
ment rules. 


Straight Rule. 
State 
Interstate 
A/A Rule. 
State 
Interstate 
Straight Rule. 
& State 
Interstate 
A/A Rule. 
State 
Interstate 
Total 
Grand total 


EQUIPMENT 


Refer cars, state traffic, $2 for the first six days after 
expiration of free time, and for each succeeding day, $5. 

Refer cars, interstate traffic, first 72 hours, $1 per day; 
for succeeding 72 hours, $3 per day and $5 for each suc- 
ceeding day. 


OF 


Grand 
Total. 

Grand 
Total. 


Free Time. 


CLASSES 


Total. 
Total. 


Forty-eight hours on all commodities. 

Twenty-four hours extra free time on cars delivered to 
minor railroads, extension of time during inclement 
weather. The above applies both on state and interstate 
traffic. 





ALI. 
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R/€ 
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California—Rate. 


Overtime.—-————— 


Overtime.—--— 
Unl. 


Onl. 


Three dollars per day on both state and interstate traffic. 
Free Time. 

Forty-eight hours on both state and interstate traffic 
on all commodities, except 24 hours on tank cars. 

Extra allowance for inclement weather on state traffic 
only. 
Comparison of Percentage of Cars Held Overtime. All 

Cars Except Refers. 


Cars Reported. 





Ldg 
Cars Reported. 
Ldg 





‘Total. 
Total 





Oregon state traffic, straight rules, 3.99 per cent, as 
against 1.96 per cent for California. 

Oregon interstate traffic, straight rules, 08.02 per cent, 
as against 2.29 per cent for California. 

Oregon state traffic, average rules, 10.77 per cent, as 
against 2.29 per cent for California, straight rules. 

Oregon total, 8.29 per cent, as against 2.03 per cent for 
California. 


R/C. 
R/C. 


Uni. 
Unl. 


——_——_—-Free Time. 


Ldg. 
——-—--—-——-Free Time. 


Ldg. 





Refers. 


Oregon state traffic, straight rules, 3.62 per cent, as 
against 1.96 per cent for California. 

Oregon interstate traffic, straight rules, 11.94 per cent, 
as against 2.29 per cent for California. 

Oregon state traffic, average rules, 05.42 per cent, as 
against 1.96 per cent for California, straight rules. 

Oregon interstate traffic, average rules, 11.93 per cent, 
as against 2.29 per cent for California, straight rules. 

Oregon total, 09.23 per cent, as against 2.03 per cent for 
California. ‘ 

The average charge per car reported for Oregon was 
20 cents, as against 12 cents for California. 

A note says that the percentage for California was in- 
creased materially by the fact of unusually heavy east 
and west bound traffic, due to “slip in Panama Canal,” 
“waterfront” strikes, threatened railroad strike and pro- 
posed increase in transcontinental rates, European war, 
construction of both state and county highways, and gen- 
eral abnormal business activities. 


As a further argument in favor of a flat high demur- 
rage rate, Mr. Mote quotes a letter of George Hodges, 
chairman of A. R. A. committee on relations between 
railroads, which appeared in a recent issue of a railway 
journal: 


I note you commented upon the performance of the California 
Demurrage Bureau in the release of freight cars under the $3 
rate. The foilowing statement will compare the performance of 
California under the $3 rate with the rest of the country under 
the $1 and $2 rates provided by the National Demurrage Code 
during the months of February, March, April and May, 1916: 


Under National Code. California 

$1 $1& $2 Total rate 

February April for $3 for 

and and four four 

March. May. months. months. 

CE So ieianciaanens 4,219,926 4,494,520 8,714,446 491,866 
Car released in 24 hrs. free 

Ml Lv ahenae mene aa 2,626,986 2,900,330 5,527,323 388,803 

POG COMEREE ccesevocses 62.3 64.5 63.4 79.00 

Cars held over free time... 670,113 739,004 1,409,117 8,545 

,. x errr 15.9 16.4 16.2 1.74 
Cars held more than three 

days over free time.... 182,679 186,380 369,059 858 

POP COMEEMS 6 occ cccccee 4.3 4.1 4.2 0.17 

Demurrage accrued ....... $1,422,039 $1,963,838 $3,385,877 $49,128 


If the $2 rate with no “‘average agreement” had been in effect 
and produced the same results in territory under the National 
Code the number of cars held over the free time during this 
period would have been 151,631 instead of 1,409,117, a decrease 
of 1,257,486 (89.24 per cent), and the demurrage charges would 
have amounted to $871,878 instead of $3,385,877—a decrease of 
$2,513,999 (74.22 per cent). 

I call particular attention to the percentage of cars released 
in the first day of free time and the percentage held over the 
free time, together with the percentage of cars held to exceed 
five entire days from time of placement. 

This is the basis of our feeling that the demurrage rate 
should be increased to prevent the continued use of equipment 
as storehouses. 


The potent factors in this showing, Mr. Mote says, are 
as follows: 


Other 
California Territory 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Cars released in 24 hours’ free time... .79.00 63.4 
Cars held over free time...:......... 1.74 16.2 
Cars held more than 3 days overtime... 0.17 4.2 


“Hearings were held before the Oregon Public Service 
Commission on Sept. 20 and Nov. 24, 1916, at which time 
we advanced reasons as to why rates should be increased 
to $3, average agreement rules abrogated, extra allow- 
ance of 24 hours to minor railroads should be ‘cut out’ 
and elimination of weather rule, as set forth in our 


our printed letter or brief to the commission, under date 
of Sept. 28, 1916,” the statement continues. 

“The Oregon commission rendered decision on Dec. 9, 
1916, increasing the rate, effective Jan. 1, 1917, from flat 
rate of $2 per day to $2 for first day, $3 for second, and 
$4 for each succeeding day, 
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“If our experience under all kinds of rates and rules 
amounts to anything, the car supply will not be helped 
mateiially by the graduated scale of rates, but will only 
Le cbtained when a flat rate of at least $3 is adopted, 
the average agreement and allowances for weather ¢op. 
ditions abrogated, steamship lines be forced to pay for; 
cetention to equipment and plain, understandable rules 
put into practice.” 


PACIFIC DEMURRAGE REPORT 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
the month of December shows that out of a total of 
183,183 cars reported, 5,391, or .0294 per cent, were held 
overtime. 

For December, 1915, the total number of cars reported 
v.as 164,150, of which 5,(55, or .038 per cent, were charged 
with demurrage. 

The total amount of demurrage collected during De. 
cember, 1916, was $25,C81 and during the same month in 
1915, $21,567. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


ihe Barrett Company has been allowed to intervene in 
Case 9359, General Roofing Mfg. Co. vs. Penna. R. R. et al, 

Case 8825, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. M. & O. et al., 
has been dismissed, defendants having established rates 
to the satisfaction of complainant. 

Order of the Commission of December 4, 1916, modified 
by order of December 15, 1916, in Case 4743, The C. Pardee 
Works vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al., in so far as last two 
paragraphs of said order is concerned, has been amended 
to read as follows: “It is ordered, That such of the de 
fendants in this proceeding as maintain and operate direct 
short line routes through New York City in connection 
with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad be- 
tween Perth Amboy, in the state of New Jersey, and 
points in the New England states, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before 
March 10, 1917, and thereafter to abstain from publishing, 
demanding or collecting, for the transportation of scrap 
iron, billets and bars, in carloads, and iron and steel 
articles in less than carloads, between Perth Amboy, in 
the state of New Jersey, and points in the New England 
states, rates that shall exceed those prescribed as maxima 
in the succeeding paragraph hereof. 

“It is further ordered, That such of the defendants as 
maintain and operate direct short line routes through 
New York City in connection with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad between Perth Amboy, in the 
state of New Jersey, and points in the New England 
states, be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
establish, on or before March 10, 1917, upon notice to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the general 
public by not less than 30 days’ filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate 
commerce, and thereafter to maintain and apply to the 
transportation of scrap iron, billets and bars, in carloads, 
and iron and steel articles, less than carloads, according 
as such articles are now so designated in their respective 
tariff schedules, between Perth Amboy, in the state of 
New Jersey, and points in the New England states taking 
Boston or Portland rates, as designated in said reports, 
the following maximum rates: (a) on scrap iron and bil- 
lets, carloads, $2.22 per long ton; (b) on bars, carloads, 
13.2 cents per 100 pounds, and (c) on iron and steel 
articles, less than carloads, 14.8 cents per 100 pounds.” 
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Traffic Lesson IV 


Rate-making Organization of the Railroads—Fourth Lesson in the Course Written for the 
Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Trans- 
portation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania—(Copyrighted) 


The business organizations of railroads differ according 
to the length of their mileage, the volume and nature of 
their traffic, the geography of the territory served, the 
personal views of the higher officials, and other varying 
circumstances. Large systems divide it into from ten to 
thirteen departments, many of which have charge of 
duties that are only remotely connected with freight 
trafic and rates. The largest department is the trans- 
portation department, which has charge of the actual 
handling and transportation of freight and passengers. 
It is subdivided into three smaller departments—the op- 
erating department, which has charge of actual train 
operation; the mechanical or motive power department, 
which cares for the railroad’s equipment and operates its 
shops; and the maintenance department, which main- 
tains its roadway and structures. This department may 
also have charge of new construction work; otherwise 
a separate engineering department is created for that 
purpose. 

To perform other distinct functions for a large American 
railroad there usually are an executive department, a 
treasury department, accounting department, secretary’s 
department, law department, purchasing or purchasing 
and supply department, real estate department, insurance 
department, relief department or association, pension de- 
partment, and a freight claim department, which is usually 
located within one of the larger departments of the rail 
road. All the departments of a railroad are, of course, 
subordinate to the president or chief executive, the board 
of directors and the various committees of the board. 


Duties of Railroad Freight Traffic Department. 

The department with which we are mainly concerned is 
the traffic department, for it is this branch of the rail- 
road service that has charge of a line’s traffic work. It 
is the business or selling department of the railroad. It 
is subdivided into a freight traffic department and a 
passenger traffic department, both of which are usually 
supervised by one and the same vice-president, but which 
otherwise are separately organized. The freight traffic 
department has charge of making freight rates and other 
freight charges; prorating or arranging divisions of 
through rates with connecting carriers in case of through 
traffic; arranging through routes; co-operating with other 
lines in their freight traffic associations, which will be 
described in the following lesson; negotiating with the 
railroad’s classification committees as regards the classi- 
fication of freight; providing evidence in rate cases be- 
fore courts and commissions; issuing and distributing 
rate tariffs or authorizing tariff agencies, soliciting and 
ctherwise developing freight traffic; and instructing sta- 
tion and freight agents as regards their traffic work. 
Unless the railroad has a separate industrial department 
it also has charge of the development or location of new 
industries, and it sometimes embodies the freight claim 
department which settles or disposes of freight claims. 
The freicht traffic department, consequently, has a special 
bearing on the study of traffic and rates. A study of 
Passeng+r traffic and fares would be similarly concerned 
With the passenger traffic department. 


Although a large part of the freight traffic department 
is directly engaged in the development of traffic or work 
other than rate making, practically all traffic officials and 
employes are indirectly concerned with that important 
branch of traffic work. They are, in fact, obliged to seek 
the co-operation of other departments in order to obtain 
some of the detailed information needed to fix freight 
rates intelligently. A study of diagram No. 9 will give 
the reader an idea of the typical rate-making organization 
of a large American railway. The diagram probably is 
more instructive than the organization of any particular 
railroad, because the detailed organization of every large 
system has its own peculiarities. 


Rate-Making Officials. 


As is shown in the diagram, the officials with rate- 
making powers are in the freight traffic department. 
Ordinarily the general freight agents have direct charge 
of the detailed work of making the rates on general 
freight or merchandise. There may be two or more of 
these officials, respectively, in charge of local and through 
rates, or in charge of rate-making on different parts of 
a railroad system. They are usuaHy, though not always, 
subordinate to a general freight traffic manager, who also 
has rate-making powers, but concerns himself more largely 
with supervising the work of the general freight agents 
and other traffic officials, with the making of traffic ar- 
rangements with other lines, and with the general rate- 
making policy that shall be pursued. Rates are submitted 
to him for his approval or disapproval, and he is con- 
sulted by the general freight agents when important rate 
matters are up for decision. Many large railroads also 
have a traffic vice-president who acts as the chief exec- 
utive of the entire traffic department, supervises its work, 
maintains discipline, governs appointments and decides 
on the broad traffic policy of the company. He has rate- 
making as well as passenger fare-making powers, and 
may exercise it when important charges are fixed, but he, 
too, is primarily a supervising official, and is concerned 
more with the general rate policy of the road than with 
the many individual rates that are made by the general 
freight agents, or general freight traffic manager. He, 
for example, would determine whether the railway’s pol- 
icy in the future shall be one of increasing or declining 
freight rates. Rate-making is further supervised, but in 
less detail, by the president and the board of directors, to 
whom the traffic department and other departments are 
responsible. 

When a railroad carries an unusual volume of some par- 
ticular commodity, it commonly places its development 
and rates in charge of special traffic officials. Thus coal 
and coke rates, instead of coming within the province of 
the general freight agents, may be made by a general coal 
freight agent, and live stock rates by a general live stock 
agent. Such special traffic officials may be subordinate to 
the general freight traffic manager, but in many instances 
report direct to the traffic vice-president. Those that 
possess rate-making powers co-operate with the general 
freight agents in so far as their work is interdependent, 
and any that are not authorized to make rates are never- 
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theless important links in the rate-making organization 
as valuable sources of information regarding rates. 
Sources of Information. 

Freight rate-making is so closely dependent on a de- 
tailed knowledge of business requirements and local con- 
ditions that the rate-making officials cannot depend solely 
on their own knowledge of general conditions and rate 
structures. They are constantly being assisted by the many 
traffic officials and employes who are not themselves em- 
powered to fix rates, but who are sources of information 
or make recommendations regarding freight rates. In 
the freight traffic department are the assistant general 
freight agents, who ordinarily are in charge of freight 
solicitation or other allied special duties, which give them 
a wide knowledge of traffic conditions. Under the general 
and assistant general freight agents are many officials 
and employes who solicit traffic and thus come into close 
contact with shippers and consignees. Division freight 
agents, for example, are placed in charge of distinct traffic 
They study the rate situation locally, are per- 


divisions. 
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sonally acquainted with many shippers and consignees, 
have a detailed knowledge of what kinds of freight are © 
shipped in their divisions, and understand the reasons for 
traffic fluctuations. They afe, therefore, in a position t0 
make rate recommendations to the general freight agents 
as regards rates within their particular divisions and fur 
nish them with valuable local information in written Te 
ports or by personal consultation. 


Similar sources of information to the rate-making of 
cials are the district freight solicitors who are assigned 
to large traffic districts in which a given railroad wishes 
to share largely the through freight business. Commercial 
agents, general agents, contracting agents or otherwise 
designated traffic agents are assigned to particular cities 
or traffic centers; soliciting agents are sent out personally 
to solicit freight traffic from shippers and consignee 
within particular districts; traveling freight salesmen of 
the railroad are employed; and there may be one or more 
foreign freight agents located in the United States 0 
abroad who seek to develop the foreign freight business 
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Euperintendents of fas 


Freight Claim Agen 


DEPARTMENTS OTHER THAN 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


of the railroad. The managers and superintendents of 
fast freight lines, the working of which will be discussed 
in Lesson No. 36, are sources of information regarding the 
rates on freight routed in the name of such lines. Many 
railroads have industrial agents who possess data regard- 
ing the relation between freight rates and the location of 
new industrial plants. Some lines also have special agents, 
such as the agricultural agent, horticultural agent, dairy 
commissioner, marketing agent, who are assigned to the 
development of particular kinds of freight by promoting 
special industries. They, as well as the industrial agent, 
may be either in the freight traffic department or in a 
separate, newly created department, but in any event 
they are sources of information to the rate-making offi- 
cials regarding particular industries and commodities. 
The chief of the tariff bureau is a constant source of 
information regarding existing rate structures, the prob- 
able effect of rate changes on other rates, and what the 
rates on particular classes of commodities between given 
points actually are. The traffic departments of some rail- 
ways also have a special statistician to compile traffic 
statistics. . 

The rate-makers’ sources of information, as is shown 
in the diagram, extend even beyond the freight traffic 
department. It has already been pointed out that the 
industrial agent and other special traffic agents are some- 
times in a separate department, and the so-called general 
agents of a line are at times connected with the operating 
as well as with the traffic department. The company’s 
station agents or freight agents are also located in the 
operating department, but they are additional sources of 
local information, because they come in daily contact with 
shippers and consignees, hear their complaints and wishes, 
and are expected to increase, or at least maintain, their 
shipments. The officials of the transportation department 
are, moreover, consulted regarding the actual or approxi- 
mate cost of the various freight services performed. 
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Some railroads have special agents variously known as 
immigrant or land agents who are in many instances lo- 
cated in the passenger traffic department, but may be in 
the industrial department or in a separately organized 
department. They endeavor to bring settlers to newly 
opened or sparsely populated regions, and are in a -position 
to advise the rate-making officials as to what the freight 
rates to and from such regions ought to be in order to 
accomplish their purpose. The accounting department 
provides much needed data regarding revenues and ex- 
penses and other financial accounts of the company, the 
volume and density of its traffic, and traffic -statistics 
which are more detailed on some lines than on. others. 
The law department. is consulted regarding any compli- 
cated legal issues that may arise in connection with rate- 
making, and it co-operates with the traffic officials when 
the company becomes party to a rate case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the state commissions or 
the courts. The traffic officials of the steam and barge 
fleets which some of the railroads own, are consulted when 
the rates on freight moving over a rail-water route are 
made, or when the rates between points that may be 
reached either by rail or water are established. 


Co-operation in Rate-Making. 


The rate-making organization of individual railroads is 
not, in practice, entirely self-sufficient. Rate-making re- 
quires co-operation. Through rates—that is, rates carry- 
ing freight through from point of origin to a destination 
located on a connecting line without requiring the addi- 
tion of several local rates—necessitate the joint action 
of all the railroads handling the shipment. Competitive 
rates—the rates on shipments which may move over any 
one of several competitive routes—are mutually discussed -- 
in freight traffic associations before they are put. into 
effect. Many freight tariffs are issued jointly. through . 
duly authorized joint agents instead of by each road indi- 
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vidually. The classification of freight into groups or 
classes so as to simplify rate-making is largely, though 
not entirely, accomplished through three classification 
committees that represent the many lines operating re- 
spectively in eastern or “Official,” southern and western 
territories. Freight traffic associations, freight classifica- 
tions and rate tariffs will be fully discussed in subsequent 
lessons, 


CAR IDLENESS AND SHORTAGE 


Figures compiled by the American Railway Association 
for a ten-year period ended Dec. 31, 1916, show that dur- 
ing that time the railroads of the United States added 
to their equipment 678,000 freight cars, and that in that 
period on an average of ninety-two days out of every one 
hundred the railroads of the country provided more cars 
than the shippers called for to carry the traffic of the 
country. 


At times, the statement says, an extraordinary per- 
centage of the cars were idle for lack of freight. 


Counting every day in the life of a freight car as a 
“car day” the figures show that during the past ten years 
idle car days numbered 423,183,191. 


“Within these ten years there had been a few periods, 
usually very brief, in which the railroads could not sup- 
ply as many cars as shippers called for. These periods 
of shortages aggregated 31,543,316 ‘car days’—or only 
about eight per cent of the idle ‘car days.’ 


“The average earnings of a freight car in commission 
are at least $2.50 a day. Multiplying 423,183,191 the num- 
ber of idle car days, by these average earnings per day, 
shows that during the past ten years the railroads of 
the country have suffered a loss of gross earning power 
of $1,057,957,977.50, because shippers did not have the 
freight. 

“Applying the same multiple to 31,543,316 car shortage 
days shows that the railroads during the ten years suf- 
fered a loss in gross earnings of $78,858,290 because the 
railroads did not have the cars. 

“In other words, the loss of earnings to the railroads 
because shippers did not have freight to offer for the 
cars which were available, was more than twelve times 
as great as their loss of carnings because the railroads 
could not at times supply all the cars called for. 

“The total car days during this period numbered a little 
less than 8,000,000,000. 

“As there were over 423,000,000 idle car days, it means 
that for a period of ten years the railroad freight equip- 
ment of the country has been idle more than five per 
cent of the time. 

“In other words, even with occasional periods of car 
shortage, it has been necessary for the railroads to main- 
tain and pay interest over a period of ten years on a 
freight-carrying plant more than five per cent in excess 
of the average requirements. ' 

“The actual money investment of the railroads of the 
United States in road and equipment is approximately 
$18,000,000,000 (estimated). 

“The foregoing situation means that when railroad 
freight equipment is idle, that forcés into idleness a very 
large investment in railroad property and facilities gen- 
erally, all of which have to be maintained in readiness 
for use whenever called on. 

“Ten years ago the railroads had 1,840,000 freight cars; 
on Dec. 31, 1916, the number had grown to 2,518,855, an 
increase of 678,000 cars. 

‘The railroads were not only ordering additional equip- 
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ment; they were constantly replacing old equipment wit, 
new cars of greater carrying capacity than the old. 

“So that, while the number of cars in ten years jp, 
creased thirty-seven per cent, the load-carrying capacity 
provided by the railroads increased sixty per cent. 

“During this same period the railroads have been add. 
ing new tracks, terminals, yards, etc., as well as improving 
grades and increasing the hauling power of engines. Aj 
of this has made it possible to get increased service oy 
of each car.” 

Surplus and Shortage in Ten Years. 

The association makes public a statement showing car 
shortages and surpluses for the ten years ending Jan, 1, 
1917. 

These figures show that for the whole period of nearly 
nine years preceding the middle of August this year, there 
had been a continuous net surplusage of cars not in use 
on American railroads except for about one month ip 
1909, three months in 1912, one month in 1913 and the 
month of March last year. 

“In 1908 there was at one time a surplusage of over 
413,000 cars, and at no time during the year were there 
less than 100,000 idle cars. 

“In 1909 the maximum net surplusage was 332,513. In 
1910 the maximum was nearly 143,000 for July 6, and 
there was throughout that year a net surplusage of at 
least 7,000 cars not requisitioned by shippers. For 19ll 
surplus cars numbered on March 15 over 207,000, and 
there were at no time during the year less than 20,000 
cars standing idle. 

“In January, 1912, there was a net surplusage of ap 
proximately 136,000. From November, 1913, until March, 
1916, there was a continuous surplusage of cars, the num: 
ber running in October, 1914, to over 200,000, when the 
association stopped compiling them. Compilation was 
resumed on Feb. 1, 1915, when idle cars still numbered 
over 279,000. 

“The number of freight cars owned by the railroads of 
the country increased during that same eight years from 
1,840,009 on July 1, 1907, to 2,518,855 on July 1, 1916. 

“The freight car shortage which in’ November was be- 
coming increasingly serious has decreased almost fifty 
per cent since that time, according to the figures for 
Jan.. 1, 1917. 

“On November 1 there was a shortage of 114,908 freight 
cars; on December 1 it was 107,778, and on December 31 
it had fallen to 59,892 cars. 

“This decrease in the car shortage is attributed more 


than anything else to the co-operative efforts of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, shippers and the railroads.’ 


In consolidating cases 6390, Memphis Freight Bureal 
vs. Iron Mountain et al.; 7250, Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and I. and S. 1000, 
Louisiana Rates, the Commission has ordered that case 
6390 be reopened for further hearing for consideration 
of the basic distance scale of rates for application from 
Memphis to points in southern Arkansas and Louisiana 
and for consideration of the maintenance of the grou) 
relation to Shreveport, Monroe and Alexandria and points 
within the Shreveport triangle; that case 7250 be reopened 
for further hearing for consideration of the measure 0 
rate from Memphis to Shreveport and Alexandria, and 
that I. and S. case No. 1000 (Louisiana case) be cor 
solidated for hearing with the reopened cases. Pending 
decisions upon further hearing, the orders in Nos. 6390 and 
7250 will remain in force. 
for hearing March 15 at New Orleans, La., before Ex 
aminer Gibson. 
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The U. S. Shipping Board 


New Body Attempts Restoration of Coast to Coast Traffic Through Panama Canal—The 
Stevens Nomination—Steps Made Necessary by Threat of War with Germany 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building. Washington, D. C. 
As soon as it can, the Shipping Board will re-establish 
transcontinental service via the Panama canal. It has 
formally asked President Wilson to turn over to it, under 
the sixth section of the shipping law, transports which the 
army is no longer using. The War Department has a num- 
per of such ships which it has been authorized to sell. 
They were acquired during the Spanish war at prices that 
were then fancy, but which would probably be considered 
reasonable now. They were old at the time the govern- 
ment bought them, but they are new in comparison with 
some of the tubs that have been pulled out of the mud since 
the beginning of the war and put into service gathering in 
more dollars on each voyage than were paid for them when 
they were new. The Meade and the Crook are the particu- 
lar transports on which the Board has its eyes. The 
Crook, of 4,800 tons (a respectable sized ship since so many 
of the large ones have been sent to the bottom), is in use 
in connection with the construction of the Alaskan rail- 
road. The Meade of 5,400 tons, is rusting at Newport News, 
but is under advertisement to be sold. 


Under the sixth section of the shipping law, the Presi- 
dent, on request of the Board, is authorized to turn over to 
it, permanently or for limited periods, in time of peace, 
any government vessel or ship of the Panama Railroad 
Company, a corporation the stock of which is owned by 
the government. 

Unless the gravity of the international situation inter- 
poses some obstacle, the President is likely to turn at least 
those ships over to the Board. The latter sent copies of 
its letter to Secretary Baker of the War Department and 
to the chairmen of the military affairs committees of the 
House and the Senate and to the chairmen of the Senate 
committee on commerce and the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries. They have jurisdiction over 
legislation bearing on the future of the ships in question. 


Inasmuch as the Crook and Meade were built in foreign 
yards, they cannot be used in the coastwise trade, that 
trade being limited to ships built in American yards. There 
are bills pending authorizing their use in that trade, but 
if the President turns them over to the Shipping Board 
such legislation is unnecessary, as the shipping law author- 
izes the Board to obtain ships where it can procure them 
cheapest and use them were they are needed. 


It is the purpose of the Board, when the ships have been 
turned over to them to charter them in the coast to coast 
trade in which there is not now tonnage enough to carry 
the traffic offered. 


The facts respecting that situation are familiar to the 
readers of The Traffic World by reason of the reams of 
matter that have been printed in respect of the application 
of the Spokane Merchants’ Association for an order re- 
quiring the transcontinental carriers to remove the alleged 
discrimination against Spokane and other interior points 
created and maintained by the grant of lower rates to the 
Pacific coast terminals than are accorded to the interior 
points. 


The plan of the Board is set out in its letter to Presi- 


dent Wilson, as follows: 


“Nearly all of the American-built tonnage, with its par- 
ticipation in the statutory monopoly of the coastwise trade, 
which has been serving the needs of producers and con- 
sumers on the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts through the 
Panama Canal, has been withdrawn for more profitable 
charters, much of it not serving any American commercial 
need or sold to foreign flags. 

“We understand that the War Department has several 
vessels capable of carrying these products and serving the 
urgent demands of these producers and consumers. Thou- 
sands of tons of products are awailing the return of these 
facilities or have been subjected to higher rail rates. The 
concentration of car resources of the transcontinental rail- 
ways on the munitions traffic has intensified this deed. 

“Section 6 of the shipping act provides as follows: 

““*That the President may transfer, either permanently 
or for limited periods, to the Board such vessels belong- 
ing to the war or for military or naval use in time of. 
peace, and cause to be transferred to the Board such ves- 
sels owned by the Panama Railroad Company and not re- 
quired in its business.’ 

“We beg of you that you will at the earliest date trans- 
fer to this Board all such tonnage as can be properly spared 
from military uses. 

“We understand that a number of these vessels now 
owned by the War Department were built in foreign yards. 
This will not prevent our using them in the coast to 
coast trade we have above outlined. Section 9 of the act 
provides as follows: 

“« * * * vessels sold, leased or chartered to any 
person a citizen of the United States, as provided in this 
act, may engage in the coastwise trade of the United 
States.’ . 

“We purpose to charter at once to Americans such ton- 
nage aS we receive. We do not purpose to overwhelm 
this trade with tonnage, nor do otherwise than make good 
at this time the diversion of vessels by those upon whom 
the government has conferred benefits for which they 
should have continued to render this service. We do not 
contemplate entering any trades whatever which are now 
adequately served by water routes. 

“We are taking the liberty of sending copies of this let- 
ter to the Secretary of War, to the chairmen of the commit- 
tees on military affairs of the House and Senate and the 
chairmen of the committee on commerce of the Senate 
and of the committees on merchant marine and fisheries of 
the House. 

“The need is pressing, and we wish to avoid any delay 
in obtaining their opinion on our request if your excellency 
feels in need of enlightenment from that source.” 

The Stevens Nomination. 

The nomination of R. B. Stevens will probably create 
a more intimate interest in the Shipping Board than any 
other possible action by the President. As the author of 
the Stevens resale price bill, he is known from one end 
of the country to the other, not. merely ‘as the. proposer 
of that statute, but as a man who has thought on eco- 
nomic subjects and has what less informed persons might 
think were advanced, if not radical, ideas. 

His appointment raises the question as to the attitude 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, the Republican 
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Senate leader, will take. Mr. Stevens was Senator Gal- 
linger’s opponent at the last election in which the Re- 
publican leader was a candidate. One of the incidents 
of that campaign was the fight between Senator Gallinger 
and George Rublee, nominated to be a Federal Trade 
Commissioner. Senator Gallinger objected to Mr. Rublee 
on personal grounds, claiming that in the senatorial cam- 
paign he went beyond the recognized rules of political 
fighting. 

The query immediately raised among those interested 
in the Shipping Board and the Trade Commission was 
as to whether the Republican leader entertained such 
hostility toward Mr. Stevens as would cause him to fight 
the nomination. On several occasions Senator Gallinger 
has paid Mr. Stevens compliments with the reverse Eng- 
lish. The rules of the Senate require a senator to hold 
secret what he has to say or do respecting a nomination, 
and therefore it is not considered seemly to ask him what 
he is going to do about a particular nomination. 

Those acquainted with Mr. Stevens, who has been on 
the legal staff of the Trade Commission since the expira- 
tion of his term in the House, believe him to be fully 
qualified to serve on the Shipping Board, not because of 
any particular knowledge he may have on the subject 
with which the Board will deal, but because of his read- 
ing and thinking on economic subjects. 


Work for Shipping Board. 


The imminent probability of war with Germany has 
made it necessary for the newly organized Shipping Board 
to take steps which, when approved by Congress, will 
give President Wilson and the Board that control over 
ships and all facilities for carrying on commerce by water 
that is possessed by European executives, particularly the 
king of England, under the defense of the realm act. It 
has also made purely academic discussions as to whether 
the Board will first take up the work of providing a mer- 
cantile marine or regulating the operation of ships to and 
from American ports. 

It must give willy-nilly its thoughts now to the work of 
providing ships flying the American flag, about the control 
of which, by the American government, there can be no 
question. Therefore Representative Alexander of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House committee on merchant 
marine and shipping and author of the shipping law, has 
introduced a bill, H. R. 20800, proposing amendments to 
the shipping act, which, when adopted, will give that full 
measure of control that has enabled Great Britain, since 
the outbreak of the war, to “nationalize” her immense 
commercial fleet and make it perform its part in the 
preservation of the nation. Germany’s merchant fleet, long 
before the war, under the German policy of uniting gov- 
ernment and business, was part of the machinery for the 
service of the empire. The destruction of the German 
war-bound merchant ships in American harbors, either 
immediately before or immediately after the breach of 
diplomatic relations, is the best evidence that could be 
afforded as to the accuracy of the declaration that Ger- 
many’s merchant fleet, long before the war, was but a 
part of the imperial scheme of commercial and military 
offense and defense. 


The Alexander bill was prepared by the Board, the 
members of which all agreed to the proposed changes. 
Its provisions were explained to the President in detail, 
and he gave his assent to the plan of recasting the law 
in such a way as to place America on an equal footing 
respecting power and control over ships and transporta- 
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tion by water with the principal figures in the world 
catastrophe. 

Its purpose is to give the Board the same control, with 
the help of the President, over all ships on the stocks 
and in the shipyards, whether being constructed for 
American or foreign account, as the President and the 
Board already have over American ships and facilities 
already in use. As passed, the shipping law made no pro. 
vision for the government taking over ships in process of 
construction on foreign account. At the time the Alex. 
ander bill was passed the thought of the country had not 
gone to the point of recognizing that the government, as 
the agent of all the citizens, should be empowered to con- 
trol all vessels and instrumentalities of water transporta. 
tion, to the end that the defense of the country might be 
brought to the maximum of efficiency. 

War brought democratic England to the adoption of 
ideas that long before had been worked out by imperial 
socialism in Germany. 

The Board believed it to be obvious that such powers 
should be possessed by the government prior to the open- 
ing of hostilities, and even when, as now, there is great 
official doubt as to the possibilities of hostilities, in order 
that the nation may be ready for any emergency, even 
though the chances of a peaceful solution outweigh those 
of a more serious outcome. 

By means of amendments to sections 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 21 
and 27 the bill authorizes the government, instanter, to 
appropriate any form of shipping property, whether the 
whole or a part of the vessel, whether for an absolute or 
limited period, and for the taking of such chartered inter- 
ests as the government may require, when it desires the 
owner of the vessel to remain in possession and operate 
her. 


The compensation is to be the actual value of the prop- 
erty at the time of the taking. It is to be promptly deter- 
mined after the taking, by a board of three arbitrators. 
One is to be appointed by the Board, one by the owner 
of the property and the third is to be agreed upon by the 
two. 

The essential fact respecting this change in the law is 
that the nation’s need of a ship or facility is to be the 
prime consideration. The property is to be taken first. 
Then payment is to be arranged in a prompt, deliberative 
way, which, it is believed, will free the government from 
the misfortune of hasty purchase by inexperienced off- 
cials and military officers, such as marked the acquisition 
of ships at the time of the Spanish war. Then old hulks 
were unloaded on the government at prices that were 
then deemed fabulous, but which, in comparison with 
prices of to-day, might be thought the very essence of 
sweet reasonableness. 


In a broad way of speaking, water transportation prop- 
erty is to be put upon the level of human life instead of 
being allowed to remain on a higher level. The govern 
ment requires the human being to serve in the army, and 
to serve instanter, without negotiation as to what he shall 
receive for his services and no provision for the future, 
other than the pension laws, in the event he loses his 
life. Hitherto, even in war, the taking of property has 
been hedged about by formalities that many have regarded 
as insane if not criminal in their application at times of 
emergency, resulting in the imposition of burdens on the 
community out of proportion to the pocketbook suffering 
caused by the taking of property needed for war service. 

The English have been compelled to resort to the taking 
of vessel property by such short cuts. The Board is fully 
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advised as to what has been deemed necessary for the 


defense of the realm. It also knows the English public, 


the most stubborn defender of property rights, has not 


only acquiesced but has appproved the simplified methods... 


At this point it may be said the members of the Board 
are wholly opposed to putting the government into ‘the 
pusiness of owning and operating or owning or operating 
water transportation facilities, except as a last resort. 
So long as there is a dollar of private capital even halfway 
willing to try to develop merchant shipping and overseas 
commerce the Shipping Board will encourage that capital 
to the extent of its ability, which is great, seeing that it 
has authority to invest public money. Its members are 
determined to co-operate with the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has supervisory powers over the banking of the 
country and is in touch with capital seeking investment 
wherever it can have reasonable assurance that those 
proposing such enterprises are of the fiber making for 
the success of the enterprise. 


Although the members of the Board have not. gone on 
record in any formal way, it is fairly certain they are 
opposed to government ownership in any form except 
that absolutely needful to assure the United: States a 
proper place in the world’s business. It is interesting, if 
not significant, that Chairman Denman is a resident of 
San Francisco and Commissioner Brent was identified 
with New Orleans for two years before his appointment. 
San Francisco and New Orleans are the two cities of the 
United States which have utilized their water fronts for 
the good of the whole public. They are the only cities, 
according to the report of the old Bureau of Corporations, 
now merged in the Federal Trade Commission, which 
made access to the water front a matter of right and not 
of permission from some railroad or other corporation. 

In Louisiana the public ownership idea has gone to 
the extent of providing public cotton warehouses on the 
docks and a grain elevator to which all the railroads 
entering New Orleans may have access at a switching 
charge of $2 per car. New Orleans built the grain ele- 
vator, not because it desired public ownership, but as the 
best way out of a situation brought about by these facts: 
The port was losing its grain business. One of the rail- 
roads was willing to build an elevator on the water front, 
on the property controlled by the Dock Board, a state 
institution, for its exclusive use, to build up grain trade 
on its rails. The commercial interests of the city, how- 
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ever, were unwilling to give the railroad a monopoly. 
They were driven, therefore, to providing a public ele- 
vator. In that move they had the enthusiastic support 
of the Farmers’ Union, which ordinarily is inclined to 
view “them city fellers’ with more than an ordinary 
amount of suspicion. 

It is believed the government ownership idea, endorsed 
by Louisiana, the business element of New Orleans and 
the farmers of that state, about represent the ideas of 
the members of the Shipping Board. They do not desire 
government ships. They will not have them except and 
unless private capital insists upon terms such as the 
railroad that was willing to occupy the water front at 
New Orleans with an elevator for its exclusive use, there- 
by shutting out the receipt of grain over other railroads, 
except at switching charges, not perhaps unreasonable in 
themselves, but prohibitive as factors in a joint enterprise 
in which all participants would be willing to co-operate 
to keep the port from losing its grain trade, even if the 
profits thereon were reduced to tissue paper thinness. 


-PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
: a (Panama Canal Record.) 

During the calendar year 1916 the Panama Canal was 
transited by 1,253 ocean-going vessels. Their aggregate 
net tonnage; according to the rules for measurement for 
the canal, was 3,933,869 tons. The total amount of cargo 
carried through the canal in the year was 4,931,911 tons 
of 2,240 tons. The gross tonnage of the ships, according 
to the rules for measurement for the canal, was 5,574,661. 

The cargo carried through the Panama Canal in the 
month of December, 1916, amounted to 547,683 tons of 
2,240 pounds. This amount exceeds the total for Novem- 
ber, 1916, but does not equal the amount for October, 
the totals for these months being 519,048 and 647,893 
tons, respectively. The total net tonnage of the ships 
in December was 483,814 tons, according to the rules for 
measurement for the Panama Canal. 

The number of ships passing through the canal was 
155, which number has been exceeded but once since the 
reopening of the canal—in October, 1916, when the num- 
ber was 158. 

With respect to nationality, the British ships were 
nearly twice as many as the United States and were 
more than four times the number of the Norwegian ves- 
sels, the next highest, respectively, in number. 
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Shipping Decisi 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 
° | 


Limited Liability: 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) The rule that pro- 
ceedings for limitation of liability cannot be maintained, 
where the claims are less than the value of the vessel, 
must be limited to cases where the aggregate of the 
Claims appears beyond question from the petition or other- 
wise—The George W. Fields, 237 Fed. Rep. 403. 

An owner- may limit his liability for any act of the 
Master or crew.—Id. 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) A shipowner is 
prima facie entitled to a limitation of liability, and the 
limitation will be denied him, if at all, only when re- 
spondent .can show that it can have no possible value 
to him, which must be shown by allegation and proof, and 
cannot.be done by affidavit—The Tug No. 16, 237 Fed. 
Rep. 405. 

Charter: 
(District Court, N. D., Cal,, First Division.) The use, in 











a charter by the owner or the deck of a ship for the 
carriage of a deck load of piling, of the words “all other 
usual terms and conditions,” held not to import into such 
charter a provision of the form of charter adopted by 
the Shipowners’ Association, for use where the entire 


vessel is chartered, that “‘vessel to be permitted to carry 
her usual deck load, but at shipper’s risk;” such provision 
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being neither necessary nor appropriate in a charter of 
the deck space alone.—The Carlos, 237 Fed. 731. 

The loss of part of a deck load of creosoted piles, which 
broke the stanchions and lashings by which they were 
secured when the ship listed, owing to the heavy swells 
and cross-seas, but which were no worse than were to 
be expected, held not due to a peril of the sea, but to 
insufficient stowage, for which the ship was liable.—lId. 





(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 








REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Interstate Commerce: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) Interstate commerce is now gov- 
erned exclusively by the laws enacted by Congress and 
by the common law principles accepted and enforced by 
the federal courts, to the exclusion of state laws and 
state rules and policies.—Northwestern Consol. Milling 
Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 160 N. W. 1028. 

(Kansas City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Where property is de- 
livered to a carrier for through transportation to a point 
beyond the state, the character of interstate commerce 
attaches, and it is immaterial whether the shipment be 
made on a through contract or upon separate contracts 
issued by each carrier.—Collier vs. Wabash R. Co. et al., 
190 S. W. 969. 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
8 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 





Sidetracks: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) Where a sidetrack becomes a part 
of the trackage of a railroad to be operated as a part of 
its railway system, the taking of property therefor is a 
taking for a public purpose.—A. C. Ochs Brick & Tile 
Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 160 N. W. 866. 

The state under its police power may require a railroad 
company to provide such sidetrack facilities to industries 
adjacent to its tracks as shall be found to be necessary 
and reasonable under all the circumstances, and may ap- 


portion the necessary expense therefor between the com- 
pany and the industry in such manner as shall be found 
to be reasonable.—Id. 





(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 


Charges: 
(Sup. Ct. of Fla.) 
physical possession of the freight, a common carrier loses 


its lien therein.—Beckwith et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. Co., 73 Sou. 593. 


By voluntarily parting with the 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Connecting Carrier: 


(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Where a contract for the shipment 
of cotton provided that the contract was executed and 
all liability thereunder terminated on delivery of it to 
a steamship, or on the steamship pier at the port, the 
railroad did not contract for the shipment of the cotton 
to the foreign port, but only to deliver it to the connect- 
ing carrier as the shipper’s agent in time for its shipment 
by a specified sailing of the steamship.—Louisville & N. 
R. Co. vs. Williams, 73 Sou. 548. 


A railroad which contracted to carry a shipment of 
cotton to a port, and to deliver to an ocean carrier, was 
not liable for the ocean carrier’s failure to transport the 
cotton, where the road delivered it on the pier where the 
steamship was loading in ample time for loading.—Id. 
Where a railroad contracted to carry cotton to a port, 
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and there to deliver to an ocean carrier for shipment, the 
road could not complete delivery to the ocean carrier by 
depositing the cotton on its pier without notice of the 
arrival of the cotton and its readiness for transfer, and 
such notice, as affecting the liability of the road to the 
shipper, must have been timed so as to give the ocean 
carrier an opportunity to take the cotton abroad for the 
specified sailing.—Id. 

Where a railroad contracted to carry cotton to a port 
and deliver it to an ocean carrier for shipment to a 
foreign port, the burden was on the railroad, as against 
the shipper, to show that it gave notice to the ocean 
carrier of the arrival of the cotton at the pier in time 
for the ocean carrier to have taken the cotton aboard 
ship for the intended sailing.—Id. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Nothing in the Car- 
mack amendment (act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7 pars. 11, 
12, 34 Stat. 593 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592)) to the 
interstate commerce act (act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20 pars. 
11, 12, 24 Stat. 386) abrogates or impairs the right which 
the shipper had under existing federal laws to pursue 
the connecting carrier whose wrong caused the loss; so 
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that a shipper was entitled to sue an intermediate car- 
rier for its negligent breach of its contract.—Collier vs. 
Wabash R. Co. et al., 190 S. W. 969. 

Damages: 

(St. Louis Ct. of Apps., Mo.) In action for damages 
to shipment of sewer pipe, evidence that it was shipped 
properly packed and in good condition, that it is not 
broken by ordinarily careful handling, and that upon ar- 
rival approximately one-third of the pipe was broken, held 
evidence of negligence by the carrier.—Blackmer & Post 
Pipe Co. vs. Mobile & O. R. Co., 190 S. W. 1032. 

Under Rev. St. 1909, 1850, 2082, forbidding reversal for 
errors not material, where, in action for damages to 
shipment of sewer pipe, the jury, being instructed to 
assess only nominal damages on the counts for negligent 
transportation in case they assess damages on the 
counts based on common law liability of the car- 
rier as insurer, assessed substantial damages on the 
common law liability counts and nominal damages on the 
negligence counts, the judgment was not reversible, where 
damages were recoverable on the negligence counts, al- 
though damages were not recoverable on the common law 
counts, since the method for computing the actual dam- 
ages under the common law counts was the proper method 
for computing the actual damages on the negligence 
counts, and the verdict was correct in result.—Id. 
Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) Under the rule applied in the fed- 
eral courts, unless the carrier is chargeable with some 
negligence other than delay in making the shipment, the 
destruction of the property by an act of God, not foreseen 
in time to guard against it, absolves the carrier from 
liability—Northwestern -Consol. Milling Co. vs. Chicago, 
B. & Q. Ry. Co., 160 N. W. 1028. ; 

Where the carrier shows that the property was de- 
stroyed by an act of God, if the shipper claims that neg- 
ligence of the carrier contributed to the loss, the burden 
is upon the shipper to prove such negligence.—Id. 

In the present case the evidence fails to establish any 
negligence other than delay, and the carrier is not liable. 
—Id. 


Released Rates: 

(Court of Apps. of New York.) Where plaintiff con- 
cealed true value of express packages and paid a lower 
rate upon an agreed valuation, the company’s rates being 
filed as required by interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, 
c. 104, 24 Stat. 379, as amended (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 
8563, et seq.), plaintiff could not recover true value from 
express company where goods were stolen by its agent. 
—D’Utassy vs. Barrett, 114 N. E. 786. 

(St. Louis. Ct. of Apps., Mo.) In an action for damages 
to shipment of goods, the defense being that the goods 
were shipped undér the lower of two rates, relieving 
the carrier from liability for damages from breaking, the 
shipper could not deny its knowledge of the existence 
of the two rates; such knowledge being conclusively pre- 
sumed as matter of law.——Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. vs. 
Mobile & O. R. Co., 190 S. W. Rep. 1032. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Court of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) In action for negligent 
carriage of cattle, where defendants pleaded and proved 
that plaintiff’s contracts gave them special charge of 
the cattle in transportation, the burden was on the plain- 
tiifs to exonerate themselves for any negligence affecting 
injury to the cattle, since, if plaintiffs were negligent in 
that respect, defendants could reduce the damages, to 
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that extent as affecting the amount of recovery based 
on defendants’ negligence.—Kansas City, M. & O. Ry. 
Co. of Texas et al. vs. James et al., 190 S. W. 1136. 
Evidence: 

(Court of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) In an action 
against a carrier for damages from delay in transportation 
of live stock, a paragraph of the shipping contract, re- 
leasing the carrier from loss which might be sustained 
by reason of delay in transportation by storms or floods, 
was properly excluded as immaterial, since a flood or 
storm_ which could not be reasonably anticipated and 
provided against, excuses the carrier, and a carrier can- 
not, by contract, limit its liability for negligence.—Ft. 
Worth & D.C. Ry. Co. vs. Atterberry, 190 S. W. 1133. 

(Court of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) Where the 
petition in a negligence action alleges generally that the 
injury was the result of negligence, and then specifically 
sets up the acts of negligence relied on, the evidence 
will be confined to the specific allegations; the general 
allegations being controlled by the specific acts averred. 
—Kansas City, M. & O. Ry. Co. of Texas et al. vs. James 
et al, 190 S. W. 1136. 

In action for negligent carriage of cattle, testimony 
that the difference in value of the cattle was $5 a head 
on account of their actual appearance on arrival com- 
pared with what their appearance would have been if they 
had arrived after a run in reasonable time was inadmis- 
sible as being a conclusion of witness on a mixed question 
of law and fact.—Id. 

In action for negligent carriage of cattle, an experienced 
cattleman may qualify to testify what the condition of 
cattle would be if confined in cars from 40 to 43 hours 
without unloading, although such witness has never ac- 
companied a shipment of cattle.—Id. 

Instructions: 

(Court of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) Where it was 
clear that the shipment was received by defendant on 
June 5, although there was evidence that it was not re- 
ceived until June 6, and the flood causing the delay oc- 
curred on June 6, an instruction that if defendant received 
the shipment after it was in possession of facts which 
would put it upon notice or inquiry with reference to 
conditions of its bridges aud tracks, the jury should find 
for plaintiff should not have been given.—Ft. Worth & 
D. C. Ry. Co. vs. Atterberry, 190 S. W. 1133. 

Where plaintiff testified that he did not keep the hogs 
in the pen, but herded them on the prairie for two days 
and put them back into the pen at night, and it was 
shown that there were other pens, one of which was. dry 
and the other contained water and mud to the depth of 
two inches, error in instructing the jury with reference 
to the duty of the defendant in keeping and maintaining 
its stock pens in good condition for the detention of 
stock while awaiting transportation was not prejudicial. 
—Id. 


TANK CAR DECISION 


Wade H. Ellis, who, as first assistant to the Attorney- 
General in the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft, 
had charge of anti-trust and interstate commerce matters 
and represented the Commission before the Supreme Court 
in many important cases in which its powers were estab- 
lished, asked for a statement of the effect of the recent 
Supreme Court decision in the paraffine tank car cases, 
denying the authority of the Commission-to require car- 
riers to furnish equipment on reasonable demand, said: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
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United States vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, handed 
down a few weeks ago, will be a keen disappointment 
to every friend of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The question involved was whether the Commission could 
require a railroad to furnish a shipper an adequate sup- 
ply of tank cars for the shipment of oil upon reasonable 
request. The court holds, apparently, that notwithstand- 
ing the express provision of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, that it is the duty of every carrier to 
furnish transportation, and that transportation includes 
‘ears, and other vehicles and instrumentalities and facili- 
ties for shipment or carriage,’ and, notwithstanding the 
specific provision in section 12 of the law, that ‘the Com- 
mission is hereby authorized and required to execute and 
enforce. the provisions of this act,’ nevertheless the Com- 
mission is without power to give any remedy to a shipper 
if the railroad upon which he relies for transportation 
refuses to furnish cars. 

“On the first reading of this decision it appeared pos- 
sible that the court intended to go no further than to 
say that the Commission could not compel the carrier to 
furnish some extraordinary or unusual type of car, such 
as tank cars for the shipment of oil, which was the pre- 
cise matter involved. But a careful examination of the 
opinion shows, unfortunately, that the case goes much 
further than this, and seems clearly to hold that, so far 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission is concerned, 
there is no power whatever to require-a railroad to fur- 
nish any kind of cars, and that its duties in this respect 
are confined to instances of discrimination. This, in my 
judgment, would emasculate section 1 of the Act to regu- 
late commerce in one of its most important aspects, to 
wit, the duty, long recognized at common law and ex- 
pressly affirmed by Congress in the act itself, to furnish 
facilities for transportation. It is further curious that 
the conclusion thus reached by the court rests almost 
wholly upon previous decisions of the Commission. In 
other words, the court says there is no doubt either under 
the original act or the amendments thereof, that a duty 
is imposed on the carrier to furnish cars, but since the 
Commission once took the position under the original 
act that it could not enforce this duty; and since the 
amendments do not enlarge the powers of the Commission 
in this respect, therefore the Commission cannot now 
claim this jurisdiction. This is as much as to say that 
the court will follow the Commission in interpretation 
of the latter’s powers, and that the Commission is in 
some way bound by its own denial of authority. Of course 
this is inconsistent with numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which have uniformly held that in matters 
touching its power under the act the orders of the Com- 
mission are subject to review by the courts. A specific 
instance of this view is the case involving the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission over the railroads in Alaska. The 
Commission decided that it did not have such jurisdiction, 
but the Supreme Court held that it did, and required the 
Commission to exercise it. 

“Another interesting feature of this decision respecting 
tank cars, is that although the facts in the case did not 
oblige the court to go beyond a holding that this particu- 
lar design of equipment could not be required, yet the 
language used and the judgment rendered deny the power 
of the Commission to compel the furnishing of the most 
usual and ordinary cars. Still further, it is surprising 
to note that the court in reaching the broad ground upon 
which the decision rests, disposes of earlier cases, which 
would seem to be in conflict, by stating that they do 
not apply, because ‘the kinds of equipment were not in- 
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volved.’ For example, the court cites the Hardwick Ele- 
vator case in 226 U. S., where it had held that Congress 
had legislated on the subject of furnishing cars, and had 
specifically imposed the duty and ‘provided the remedies 
for the violation of that duty,’ among which -were to 
‘either make complaint to the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission or to bring in a designated court an action for 
the recovery of damages.’ In other words, the court in 
the Hardwick case squarely held that the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission was empowered by Congress to re- 
quire the furnishing of cars; and yet the court now says 
that the Hardwick case is not in point because it did not 
concern the kinds of cars to be furnished. This would 
be an apt distinction if the court in the present instance 
of tank cars had limited its decision to the particular 
kind of equipment involved; but since the court, although 
unnecessary to the decision, holds that the Commission 
is without power to oblige a carrier to furnish any kind 
of equipment, the Hardwick case is simply overruled. 

“I do not believe the court intended this result. If 
the decision just rendered is not modified or reversed 
the ill consequences to the Commission and to the country 
can scarcely be overstated, and everyone who is inter- 
ested in keeping effective the wholesome powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will desire that a way 
may be found to secure another consideration of this 
question by the Supreme Court.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared the 
figures which show, what everybody knows, that the cal- 
endar year 1916 was the most prosperous the railroads 
of the country having a gross revenue of $1,000,000 have 
ever known. The calculations on that point were put out 
February 12 in the third annual compilation of that char- 
acter prepared by the bureau. 

The operating revenue, for the country as a whole, ad- 
vanced from $2,875,431,074 in 1915 to $3,381,945,764, or an 
increase of $506,514,690; expenses from $2,023,976,522 
in 1915 to $2,211,071,442, or an increase of $187,094,921. 
The net advanced from $851,454,552 in 1915 to $1,170,875, 
$21, or an increase of $319,419,769. The gross income in- 
ereased from $955,332,875 in 1915 to $1,272,052,814, or by 
$316,719,939. The net income increased from $313,501,109 
to $601,508,398, an increase of $288,007,289. The balance 


‘fo credit of profit and loss increased from $110,226,167 to 
' $337,451,693, an increase of $227,245,526, or more than 200 


per cent. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increased 
from $1,277,155,832 to $1,538,161,932; expenses from $925,- 
202,254 to $1,025,519,607; net from $351,953,578 to $512, 
642,325; gross income from $392,583,804 to $556,825,816; 
net income from $113,167,365 to $257,246,129; balance to 
credit of profit and loss, from $32,420,863 to $139,417,519, 
or considerably more than 300 per cent. 

In the southern district the operating revenue rose from 
$420,790,964 to $488,978,246; expenses from $307,549,089 to 
$324,178,337; net from $113,241,875 to $164,799,909; gross 
income from $122,667,249 to $177,235,160; net income from 
$35,746,758 to $88,159,633; profit and loss balance from 
$30,368,727 to $83,151,879. 

In the western district the operating revenue advanced 
from $1,177,484,278 to $1,354,805,586; expenses from $791,- 
225,179 to $861,373,499; net from $386,259,099 to $493,432,- 
087; gross income from $440,081,822 to $537,991,838; net 
income from $164,586,986 to $256,102,636; balance to credit 
of profit and loss from $47,436,577 to $114,902,295. 
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MERCHANDISE CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

There has been a good deal said about the car shortage 
question which no doubt has been very profitable. How- 
ever, there is a condition which has evidently not been 
touched upon, and in times of stress, such as we are now 
having, seems to me needs serious consideration. The 
question is the practice of carriers using equipment to 
transfer freight from one road to another, or what is 
commonly called a ‘merchandise car.” 

The large amount of equipment used as merchandise 
cars would not only reduce the figure in the shortage 
column, but relieve the congestion to some extent. 

It has been my experience in tracing shipments where 
articles were placed in merchandise cars that it takes 
from six to fourteen days before they are unloaded and 
billed out of Chicago for their ultimate destination. 

Perhaps the operating officials have already considered 
this and have been looking at it only on a dollar and cents 
basis or, as the old doctor would say, “Trying to diagnose 
a case with a funnel.” 

It seems to nie that loading cars with merchandise for 
connections could be avoided by using the “tunnel” and 
also transferring by team. It’s apparent, even though one 
would be looking at it from a dollar and cents point of 
view, this is not very economical for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It takes “time” to unload a car of merchandise and 
reload it for connections. 

2. It is occupying space in an already badly congested 
terminal. 

3. It deprives the shippers of the use of the car. 

4. The car is increasing the operating cost. 

5. The car could and should be yielding a revenue. 

For instance, say there are 100 cars used to transfer 
merchandise; if it takes six days before they are released, 
there would be 600 cars tied up, which could be used by 
the shippers. They would be yielding a revenue instead 
of boosting the cost of operating, as someone is paying 
the “car service” bill. 

In conclusion, permit me to state there is still room 
for the carriers to relieve the car shortage situation. 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14, 1917. D. Pagenta. 





STORAGE OF COAL 


Editor The Traffic World: 
Referring to the car shortage during the present winter 
season, and more particularly in connection with the 
heavy movement of coal during the period indicated: 
The thought has occurred to me that considerable of 
this car shortage could be relieved or prevented, if, for 
instance, such industrial and manufacturing concerns as 
are the users of large quantities of coal would build stor- 
age bins large enough, say, for a month’s supply, or any 
quantitity that might be necessary in each individual case, 
these bins to be filled at a time when the use of coal 


With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


is not 
This would insure a more even movement 
of coal throughout the whole year, and thus do away 


throughout the country, as in the summer time, 
very large. 


with the heavy movement in a few months. Then, if it 
should happen that there was a small car shortage, these 
concerns would have sufficient coal stored in their bins 
for emergency cases to tide them over until they could 
receive their regular shipments, and in this way not be 
put to any great disadvantage or possibility of being com- 


“pelled to close down their plants. 


Edw. E. Titus. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., Feb. 2, 1917. 


OBJECTS TO CLAIM FORMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer wishes to use your Open Forum column as 
a means to protest against the forms which are being 
presented to us by the railroads, with a lot of apparently 
(to us at least) foolish questions, which, as far as we 
can see, serve no purpose and simply use up a lot of 
unnecessary time. 

These are the concealed loss and concealed damage 
forms, which have been recommended by the Freight 
Claim Association of the railroads, their ruling R-18. 

In our community we have yet to find a receiver of 
freight who is not opposed to these forms, and we believe 
we average up as a pretty fair-minded bunch. If anyone 
in the employ of the railroads can offer any legitimate, 
sensible defense of the questions asked on these forms 
and show wherein any good is accomplished or any prac- 
tical benefit gained, we will appreciate it. In other words, 
if we can be shown any practical benefits derived by the 
railroad freight claim departments after these questions 
are answered to their satisfaction, we will not be so 
opposed to the use of them as we are now. But we 
have gone down the list, and we cannot see where any 
real good is accomplished by: any one or by all of these 
questions, in spite of the fact that the National Industrial 
Traffic League recommends their use. 

R. Flickinger. 

Denver, Colo., Feb. 7, 1917. 


CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Reduction in the size of classification committees, in 
accordance with the idea first evolved in western ter- 
ritory, will shortly become an accomplished fact. The 
Southern Committee March 1 will be reduced to three 
members, with W. R. Powe continuing as chairman. The 
other members will be E. K. Voorhees and J. E. Cros- 
land. Mr. Voorhees has been a member of the Uniform 
Committee for a long time and before that was a Frisco 
Mr. Crosland is at present assistant general freight 
Headquarters will 


man. 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville. 


be continued at Atlanta. 
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Reduction in the size of the Uniform Committee is ex- 
pected within three months. It is likely to be composed 
of four members, one representative of each of the ter- 
ritorial committées and a chairman, probably J. E. Wil- 
liams, the present chairman. 

Information to the foregoing effect has been given to 
the -Commission, the desire of the classification commit- 
tees being to have the regulating body informed in ad- 
vance of newspaper publication. That fact, it is believed, 
indicates that the reductions already made and still to 
be accomplished are in the interest of expedition. There 
is now such a good understanding between the carriers 
and the Commission on the question of classification that 
a suggestion of cross purposes on any point would be 
regarded as ridiculous. The Commission, through Joseph 
C. Colquitt, formerly secretary of the Southern Committee, 
now the Commission’s representative at classification 
committee meetings, is in close touch with everything 
that is going on or proposed. The shippers have come 
to regard Colquitt as their representative, in a broad way 
of speaking, appointed to hear every proposal from its 
inception, so that, if ever an issue reaches the Commis- 
sion, it will have had the benefit of close touch from the 
beginning. 

The Uniform Committee at present is composed of 
three members from each of the territorial committees. 
Messrs. Powe and Voorhees, of the Southern Committee, 
are now members of the Uniform body also. 

So long as the territorial committees were composed 
of a dozen or more men, members felt constrained to 
exercise the arts of log rolling, more or less. They had 
to take the position that they represented certain in- 
terests instead of being judges for the whole territory. 
In a way they were like the average member of the 
House of Representatives. All are Americans. The mem 
bers from New York are also all New Yorkers, but in 
the last analysis, each member feels himself commissioned 
to speak for his own district, and if there is a clash 
between the interests of his own district and the country 
as a whole, the country suffers. Reduction of the com- 
mittees to three men, it is believed, will make it incum- 
bent on each to think in terms of all the railroads in 
the territory, rather than in terms of a particular railroad 
or group of railroads. 


AGAINST REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 
- (Continued from page 342) 
which too little attention is being given. 
point the report says: 
“Tt appearing that the shippers’ right to review 
in the courts any order of the Interstate Commerce 


On this 


Commission has been made in all cases difficult 
and in some cases impossible, the committee is of 
the opinion that the law should be so amended as 
to give to the shippers the same clear and distinct 
right to review any order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as is now enjoyed by the car- 
riers. As laying a proper foundation for the ship- 
per’s right of review in instances where the Com- 
mission makes a finding unfavorable to the shipper, 
the Commission should be required to enter an 
order dismissing the shipper’s complaint and pro- 
vision should be made for review of such order in 
the courts on the shipper’s behalf.” 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 

In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


"(atin tie enlist tiie ain, for Deviation from Agreed Route. 

Massachusetts.—Question: On page 545 of The Traffic 
World for Aug. 28, 1915, we find under heading “Intention” 
(N. Y. Co.), Lynch vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 153 N. ¥ 
S. 633. “By deviating from the agreed route, held, that 
the carrier became an insurer and could not avail him- 
self of the exception in the shipment contract limiting 
its liability—Id.” We understand this covered an intra- 
state shipment; if we are correct will you kindly give 
us your opinion as to how this would apply on an inter- 
state shipment? 

Answer: The general rule of law has been that a car- 
rier is required to follow the shipper’s instructions in 
routing, and that—on failure to do so, it becomes an 
insurer, and if the goods are lost, it is liable as for a 
conversion. But in interstate shipments, where the bill 
of lading fixes the responsibility of the carrier to the 
amount of the full value of the goods at the place and 
time of shipment, and where such agreement is published 
in the tariffs and regulations of the carrier, the U. S. 
Supreme Court held, in the case of Ga., Fla. & Ala. Ry. 
Co. vs. Blish Milling Company, published on page 1054 
et seq. of the May 20, 1916, issue of The Traffic World, 
that the parties to the bill of lading could not waive the 
terms of the contract under which the shipment was 
made pursuant to the federal act, since a different view 
would antagonize the plain policy of the act and open 
the door to the very abuse at which the act was aimed. 
So that in an action for conversion of an interstate ship- 
ment against the carrier, by reason of an unauthorized 
or unjustified deviation from the agreed route, the carrier 
would be liable only in the amount fixed by the bill of 
lading whenever the same is-made under its published 
tariffs. 

+ * % 

Person Benefiting by Shipment Liable for Freight. 

Tennessee.—Question: A branch of ours in Alabama 
sold a shipment to a concern in Tennessee owned by a 
railroad, but operated independently. The shipment was 
made from a point in Missouri and the terms of sale were 
all freight charges allowed to destination. Because of 
the commodity description being ambiguous our Alabama 
branch filed claim for overcharge of $12. The delivering 
line—which owns the plant which purchased the shipment 
—interprets the tariff differently, so refused to pay the 
claim and asked for $57 additional freight. They stated 
we could then ask the Commission to authorize repara- 
tion and they would assist us to secure such authority. 

We preferred to let the matter drop, but the railroad 
people threatened suit. What we want to know is if it 
is possible for them to bring suit against our Alabama 
branch, which was neither shipper nor consignee. They 
state our having the original expense bill and filing an 
overcharge claim shows we are the parties who are 
actually responsible for the freight charges, so that justi- 
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fies suit against us instead of consignees. The whole 
transaction is simply red tape, as the officials of the rail- 
road are also the officials.of the concern we sold to, and it 
would merely be bookkeepirg for them to pay the freight 
charges to themselves and ask the Commission for relief 
if necessary. : 

Answer: In a shipment billed f. o. b. destination, the 
shipper obligates himself to pay all carriage charges law- 
fully assessed up to the point of destination; im other 
words, as between the shipper and consignee, the shipper 
and not the consignee is obligated to pay the freight 
charges. As between the carrier and the shipper or con- 
signee, the law requires a carrier to charge and collect, 
and the party legally responsible to pay, the lawfully 
established rates without deviation therefrom, and re- 
quires the carrier to exhaust its legal remedies in order 
to collect undercharges from the party responsible for 
the same. Rule 314, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6. As 
a consequence, if the carrier demands the payment of 
an undercharge, in accordance with its published tariffs, 
the party legally responsible for the same should pay it 
at once so that if he desires to question the reasonable- 
ness of the charge made, he might bring his proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission before the 
statute of limitation bars the same. 

A carrier may collect his freight charges from either 
the shipper or the consignee; from the former as the 
party who made the contract for carriage with it, and 
from the latter.as the presumptive owner of the shipment. 
Where goods are shipped by the consignor under a con- 
tract, or for his benefit, he is originally liable for the 
freight. So, where the shipper was merely the agent of 
the consignor, so far as the carrier is concerned, the 
latter may be obligated to pay the freight. 

In the shipment in question, it having been made for 
the benefit of your Alabama branch, and the agency be- 
tween that branch and the shipper having been disclosed 
to the carrier by reason of the Alabama branch filing a 
claim for overcharges, it is our opinion that the carrier 
is not obligated to collect the freight either from the 
shipper or the consignee, but may demand the same of 
your Alabama branch on the ground of it being the real 
consignor and for whose benefit the shipment: was made. 
* oS * 


Time to Bring Suit for Loss. 


District of Columbia.—Question: Referring to your an- 
swer to “Pennsylvania” on page 217 of The Traffic World, 
January 27, it is stated that: “If the claimant institutes 
a suit within two years, but has failed to file a claim 
within four months, his action would be barred, because 


the right to sue within two years is conditioned on the, 


performance of the obligation to file claims within four 
months.” I have no. desire to question the correctness 
of that statement, but merely express surprise because 
of the fact. I rather think the common understanding 
is a suit may be instituted within two years whether or 
not the claim was filed within four months. 

Answer: It is our opinion that both the phraseology 
of paragraph 8 of the uniform express receipt and the 
intent of the parties show conclusively that the filing of 
a claim within four months after delivery of the property 
is a condition precedent to instituting a suit within two 
years, and that the failure to comply with the former 
Clause is necessarily fatal to a proceeding in the courts 
under the latter clause. It will be observed that these 
two clauses are joined by the conjunctive word “and” 
and not by the disjunctive word “or,” and following the 
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rule of statutory construction, a clause will not be taken 
in the disjunctive sense when it is obvious that such 
was not the intention of the framers. The section further 
reads, “unless claims are so made and suits so brought 
the carrier shall not .be liable,” showing that two sep- 
arate and distinct things were to be done. 

If a suit might be instituted within two years irre- 
spective of whether a claim was filed within four months, 
then the claimant might entirely nullify the four months’ 
requirement of the express receipt by leisurely waiting 
the lapse of two years within which to bring a suit. This 
clearly is not the interpretation given it by the courts. 
See Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, section 442; St. 
Hubert, 102 Fed. 362; St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. vs. Hurst, 
55> S. W. 215; Westerfield vs. Fargo, 141 N. Y. S. 544; 
and C., R. I. & G. Ry. Co. vs. Whaley, 190 S. W. 833. 

The object of the condition requiring a claim to be 
filed within four months, or six months, as now changed 
by the Commission, is to enable the carrier, while the 
occurrence is recent, to better inform himself of what 
the actual facts occasioning the loss and injury were, and 
to protect himself against claims which might be made 
upon him after such a lapse of time as to frequently 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for him to ascertain 
their truth. ; 

* + % 


Carrier Liable for Defect in Leased Equipment. 


Maine.—Question: There are several shippers of po- 
tatoes located on our line and the majority of their ship- 
ments, especially in the winter season, are handled in 
what we call heater cars. We do not own any heater 
cars, but depend on our connections for this equipment. 
There is a charge made for protecting these potatoes 
from frost, and the owners of the cars and the heater 
company who own the heating apparatus in these cars 
receive these charges. 

We placed a car to be loaded with potatoes, which was 
from inside inspection apparently O. K. The shipper 
partly loaded this car on December 28. There were no 
more potatoes put into the car and on January 1 it was 
opened and found that part of the potatoes that had been 
loaded were frozen. A representative of the heater com- 
pany was called and inspected the car, and equipment 
ang found that some time previous to the placing for this 
loading the car had caught fire from the heating apparatus 
and burned a hole in the under floor, which allowed the 
cold to go up through and freeze the potatoes, although 
there was no hole in the upper floor. The potatoes were 
taken out and a claim made against us as the initial car- 
rier for the potatoes that were damaged. Are we liable 
for this claim or should the road and heater company 
who own this car and equipment and was being paid to 
protect the shipment. from frost, pay this claim? 


Answer: A carrier using a car of a heater or refrig- 
erator company for the transportation of perishable goods 
is under the same obligation to care for them that it 
would have been had the car belonged to it, and is liable 
for a loss caused by negligence in failing to keep the car 
in proper condition for carrying such goods. Gitson & 
Draughe vs. L. R. & H. S. W. Ry. Co., 124 S. W. 1033; 
Ga. Ry. Co. vs. Chicago Varnish Co., 53 So. 832; N. Y. P. 
& N. R. Co. vs. Cromwell, 35 S. E. 444. In such instances 
the carrier would be liable though the shipper knew of 
such condition when he put the goods in the car, in the 
absence of a distinct agreement on his part to assume the 
risk arising from that cause. Pratt vs. Ogdensburg & 
L. C. R. R. Co., 102 Mass. 567; St. L., L M. & 8S. Ry. Co. 
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vs. Tilby, 174 S. W. 1167; F. D. Forester & Co. vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co., 61 S. E. 524. 

Undoubtedly the shipment in question was made under 
the rule published in the carrier’s tariffs and filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which provides a 
protective service at given rates and under which the 
carrier assumes full responsibility for the carriage. Such 
a rule was approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case of Protection of Potato Shipments in 
Winter, 29 I. C. C. 504 (see Traffic World, March 14, 1914, 
page 504). As this rule provides for a greater compensa- 
tion when the carrier furnishes the protected service than 
when the shipper assumes the liability, by providing his 
own protection, at a lower charge, it would seem that 
the law will hold your company responsible to the shipper 
for the damages done, but we are also of the opinion 
that, since the road and heater company received an 
extra compensation for furnishing this special equipment, 
and since it failed in its duty to furnish a car adapted 
to the preservation of the shipment, that your company 
will have a good cause of action against the heater com- 
pany for a breach of contract. 


RUNS ROAD INTO DEBT 


(Kansas City Journal.) 

Topeka, Feb. 3.—Receivership supervision by the Kan- 
sas Public Utilities Commission has hardly been a success. 
For nine months the state commission has bossed, super- 
vised, directed and guided the receivership of the Leaven- 
worth & Topeka Railroad. A report filed this week by 
W. A. Austin of Leavenworth, receiver recommended by 
and appointed with the approval of the state commission, 
shows that the road has in nine months fallen more than 
$13,000 short of paying expenses. 

In March, last year, application was made for a receiver 
for the road. The line is owned jointly by the Santa Fe 
and Union Pacific. Under an order by the utilities com- 
mission, the road had increased its passenger service and 
likewise increased its losses. When application was made 
for a receiver, the state commission was consulted. It 
recommended the appointment of W. A. Austin of Leaven- 
worth. He was appointed by Judge Pollock. Since his 
appointment he has worked under the direction and super- 
vision of the utilities commission. It is asserted that 
the association was so intimate and direct that even his 
report was outlined by the commission’s accountant and 
a special survey of the road was made by the commis- 
sion’s engineer. 

And now the sad story of the commission’s inability 
to direct a receivership is told in the figures written in 
Austin’s own report. According to his story, he has in 
nine months lost more than $13,000, has set aside nothing 
for interest, has bought no equipment, has made no ex- 
tensions or betterments and has permitted even the taxes 
to lapse and subjected the railroad to the payment of a 
penalty. 

Railway officials contend that Austin’s report does not 
show the actual losses suffered by the road under his 
management and under the supervision of Joseph L. Bris- 
tow and the state commission. Austin reports that the 
road owes the Santa Fe Railroad $10,890.71, as a part of 
its account to connecting lines. The Santa Fe contends 
that the amount due for service during the nine months 
of the receivership is much larger. In fact, it will make 
a record of its contentions and ask the court to allow 
a claim for an amount considerably in excess of the figures 
renorted by the receiver. 
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A. J. Chapman, recently appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway and Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific 
Railway, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, 


was born in England 
and entered railroad 
service with the 


London, Brighton & 
South Coast Railroad. 
After several years’ serv- 
ice with that company 
in the traffic department 
he accepted a_ position 
with the Grand Trunk at 
Montreal, Canada, and in 
February, 1883, entered 
the employ of the Queen 
& Crescent System lines 
at Cincinnati, and has 
since served continually 
with that line in various 
capacities at Chattanooga, Birmingham, Meridian, Jackson, 
Vicksburg and Shreveport. He was commercial agent in 
Texas from 1898 to 1908 and, prior to his recent appoint- 
ment as freight traffic manager, was assistant general 
freight agent of the lower lines of the Queen & Crescent, 
with headquarters at New Orleans. 








Eugene McAuliffe left February 1 the service of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company as its gen- 
eral coal agent, to be: 
come vice-president of 
the West Kentucky Coal 
Company, with offices at 
Paducah, Ky. He was 
born in London, Eng- 
land, in 1866, and en- 
tered the railway busi- 
ness in 1884 as_ shop 
apprentice on the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. 
From that he became 
first a locomotive fire- 
man, then an engineer, 
and later was employed 
in the mechanical and 
operating departments of 
various railroads in the 
United States and Mex- 
ico. In 1894 he entered 
the service of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
Railroad, which is now a part of ‘the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Company. In 1903 he was appointed 
fuel agent of the Frisco and in 1908 was appointed gen- 
eral fuel agent of the Rock Island, Frisco, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and affiliated lines. Immediately follow- 
ing that he was president of the Brazil Block Coal Com- 
pany and general coal agent of the Frisco and Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway. In 1910 he became general man- 
ager of the Crawford County Mining Company. In 1912 
he retired from the Brazil Block Coal Company when that 
concern closed down its mining operations. From 1913 
to Jan. 31, 1917, he continued as general coal agent of 
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the Frisco, handling locomotive and shop fuel purchases, 
coal traffic and coal mine development work along that 
line. In 1908 he organized the International Railway Fuel 
Association and served as its president from that until 
1910. He is also a member of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and of various railway societies. From a 
traffic point of view his principal work was that of assist- 
ing in establishing the coal and coke rate relation be- 
tween the mines located in Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky and those located in Alabama in what was known 
as the Mississippi Valley Coal case. He also prepared 
the statistics covering increases on bituminous coal for 
the Western Advanced Rate case. The increase granted 
by the Commission in this case was practically confined 


to coal tonnage. 


H. S. Kealhofer has 
been elected secretary 
and traffic manager of 
the Columbia (S. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 
He was born in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Feb. 14, 
1868, and was in the 
railroad business for 
thirty years. He first 
first went to the Colum- 
bia Chamber of Com- 
merce as traffic manager 
and his good work in 
the traffic department 
brought him the joint 
office to which he was 
recently chosen. He has 
had long experience in 
chamber of commerce 





work generally. 

Charles Spencer Fay was born Oct. 23, 1867. After 
leaving college he entered the business house of William 
Garig and Company, 
wholesale commission 
men, at Baton Rouge, 
the Louisiana state cap- 
ital. He has always con- 
sidered the business ex- 
perience gained in that 
wholesale establishment 
of great benefit in his 
subsequent railroad ex- 
perience. This began on 
his entering the traffic 
department of the Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad and Steamship 
Company, on the first of 
November, 1889, as a 
junior clerk in the traffic 
department. January, 
1892, he was promoted 
to the position of chief rate clerk. 





In January, 1893, he 
became chief clerk in the same office, being promoted to 
assistant general freight agent in October, 1898, and gen- 


eral freight agent Jan. 1, 1904. He was elected traffic 
manager of the Louisiana lines of the Southern Pacific 
Company Jan. 11, 1917, his entire service having been 
with the railroad and steamship lines of the Southern 
Pacific Company. In additfom=fo his office with the rail 


cinnati, O., 1884-88; as- 
sistant 
agent, 1888-95, same sys- 
tem; 
agent, 
Orleans & Texas Pacific 

Railway, Cincinnati, 1895-1907; 


Alabama Great Southern Railroad, Cincinnati, 
freight traffic manager, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway, 1909; 
Railway System, Cincinnati, O., Jan. 18, 1917. 
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lines, he is general southern agent of the New York-New 
Orleans line and general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company-Atlantic Steamship lines and also a di- 
rector of the Louisiana lines of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 





Marion S. Connelly was born Aug. 26, 1860, at New- 
He entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Company in the general 
freight office at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in September, 
1878. After occupying 
various positions, he was 
made chief clerk of that 
office May 2, 1883. Mr. 
Connelly was promoted 
to division freight agent 
of the Louisville division 
of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. & St. 
Louis Railway, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., April 1, 1897. 
Aug. 1, 1904, he was ad- 
vanced to general west- 
ern freight agent, Lo- 
gansport and Chicago 
Terminal divisions, of 
the “Panhandle Route,” 
at Chicaso, Ill., and April 1, 1908, he was made general 
freight agent of the “Panhandle Route,” at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Jan. 1, 1917, Mr. Connelly was promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Lines West, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


burgh, N. Y. 








George P. Biles was born in Dorset County, England, 
July 18, 1857. He began his railroad service as ticket 
clerk, London, Brighton 
& South Coast Railway, 
at Victoria Station, Lon- 
don, 1872. In 1883 he 
came to the United 
States. He was. rate 
clerk, general freight 
office, Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad, at 
Chattanoga, Tenn., 1883- 
84; rate clerk and chief 
rate clerk, general 
freight office, Queen & 
Crescent System, at Cin- 
general freight 
general freight 

Cincinnati, New 





traffic 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway and 


freight manager, 


1907-09 ; 


freight traffic manager, Southern 


F. S. Reigel entered the service of the Southern Rail- 
way at Louisville; Ky., Aug. 8, 1899, as messenger in the 
local freight office; was promoted Dec. 12, 1699, to assist- 
ant rate and bill of lading clerk in the local freight office 
at Louisville; in July, 1901, was promoted to chief rate 
clerk in the local -freight office at Leuisville; March 10, 
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1905, was promoted and transferred from the local freight 
office to rate clerk in the assistant freight traffic man- 
ager’s office at Louisville; in March, 1906, was promoted 
to chief clerk to assistant general freight agent at Louis- 
ville; in December, 1911, was promoted to assistant chief 
clerk to the assistant freight traffic manager at Louisville; 
in June, 1912, was promoted to chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager at Louisville, which position he 
held until being transferred to Cincinnati as assistant 
general freight agent. : 

J. P. Powers, who for the 
last eighteen years has been 
connected with the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway, has 
taken a position with the 
Wilder Tanning Company at 
Waukegan, IIl., as traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Powers had been 
with the Chicago & North- 
western since May 2, 1898, 
and rose through various po- 
sitions to that of chief rate 
clerk in 1905. He is also 
chairman of the advisory 
board of the Waukegan Traffic 
Bureau. 


R. W. Quindley is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., vice R. D. Potts, promoted. 

W. B. Veazey is appointed general manager and treas- 
urer of the Gainesville Midland Railway in place of W. R. 
Beauprie. Mr. Beauprie will continue as vice-president in 
charge of operations. The office of traffic manager is 
discontinued and all traffic matters will be handled by Mr. 
Veazey. , 

W. T. Treleaven is appointed general live stock agent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeding F. S. Brooks, resigned to engage 
in other business. 

W. Heuerman is appointed commercial agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company at St. Louis, 
Mo., vice G. H. Gray, resigned. 

C. E. Stillman is appointed general freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Susquehanna & New York Railroad Com- 
pany, Tionesta Valley Railway Company and Leetonia 
Railway Company, with office at New York, vice J. T. 
Green, resigned to accept service with another company. 
Mr. Stillman has been chief rate clerk, general freight 
department, Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

J. B. Denison, traffic manager of the Clyde Steamship 
Company and Mallory Steamship Company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant to president of these 
The traffic manager has been 





companies. position of 
abolished. 

Gordon B. Reaum has been placed in charge of the 
freight traffic department of the National Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Mich. He succeeds Frank Scherer, who 
has been traffic manager of the National Manufacturing 
Company for the past four years, and has been promoted 
to the office of assistant manager. 

Arthur H. Dutton has been appointed freight solicitor 
for the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad 
Company, with office at Washington, D. C., vice S. Ashton 
Souder, Jr., resigned. 

J. H. Brown, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Gulf & Ship Island at Gulfport, Miss., has been appointed 
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traffic manager, and P. L. Shepherd, assistant genera] 
freight and passenger agent, has been appointed general 
freight and passenger agent, both with offices at Gulfport, 

R. C. Campbell has been appointed general agent of the 
traffic department of the Georgia Railroad, with office at 
Atlanta, Ga., vice S. W. Wilkes, promoted; and H. J. 
Davis, soliciting freight agent at Atlanta, has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent, with offices at Athens, 
Mr. Campbell. 

P. C. Archer, who has been in charge of personal injury 
cases in the office of the general claim agent of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, has been appointed assistant general claim 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, IIl. 

Charles A. Magaw has been appointed assistant general 
attorney of the Union Pacific, in charge of legal work in 
Nebraska and Kansas, succeding B. A. Scandrett, resigned. 

C. A. Egly has been appointed district freight agent of 
the Southern Railway system, with office at New York 
City. 

D. J. Bill has been appointed general eastern agent of 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, with office at 
New York. 

P. W. Pummill, district passenger agent of the Northern 
Pacific, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
general agent in charge of both freight and passenger 
business, with the same headquarters, succeeding J. S. 
Donal, resigned to enter other business. 

P. A. Bolopue of Pittsburgh is appointed Canadian agent 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Canada. Mr. Bolopue will act for 
the freight and passenger departments of the company. 

Leonard Smith has been appointed commercial agent ol 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, with headquarters at Cleve. 
land, O., vice E. R. Bardgett, resigned. 

H. H. Smith has been appointed superintendent in 
charge of operation and traffic of the Wadley Southern 
Railway, with headquarters at Wadley, Ga. The position 
of general manager, made vacant by the recent death of 
R. J. Harlan, has been abolished. 


Oliver G. Browne, assistant chief claim agent of the 
New York Central Railroad at New York, has been ap- 
pointed attorney, with headquarters at New York. Jay C. 
Stineman, district claim agent at New York, succeeds Mr. 
Browne and S. W. Dill succeeds Mr. Stineman. 


vice 


Walter Shipley, recently promoted from division freight 
agent at Macon, Ga., to general freight agent at Charlotte, 
N. C., entered the service of the Southern Railway Aug. 
15, 1909, as commercial agent at Houston, Tex., following 
several years of experience in the traffic department of 
other lines. He was transferred to Dallas, Tex., as com- 
mercial agent May 1, 1910. He was promoted to district 
freight agent at New Orleans Nov. 1, 1911, and to division 
freight agent, Macon, July 1, 1914. 


W. L. White in 1901 entered the service of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad Company in the treasury de 
partment, going from there to the accounting department, 
and then to the traffic department, remaining in this 
service for approximately three years. In 1904 he en- 
tered the employ of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company in the operating department, going 
from there to the accounting department, and then to the 
traffic department. In 1907 he entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, in the operating department, 
serving as ticket agent, cashier and agent at various 
points on that line until 1909, at which time he became 
connected with the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company 
in the accounting department and traffic department, serv 
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ing there until 1913. In 1913 he entered the service of 
the Southern Pacific as soliciting freight agent at San 
Francisco, remaining until 1914, when he entered the 
service of the Sierra Railway of California as traveling 
auditor, and later kecame solicitor of traffic. He resigned 
his position with that company in 1915, to accept service 
with the Salt Lake & Utah Railroad as traveling auditor. 
He was appointed traveling freight and passenger agent 
of this company in April, 1916, and general freight and 
passenger agent Jan. 1, 1917. 

E. H. Shaw was born at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8, 1870. 
He entered railway service as rodman and engineer of 
corps, Ohio & Northwestern Railway, headquarters Cin- 
cinnati, 1889; successively served in clerical positions in 
the auditing and traffic departments of the same road 
from 1890 to 1891; chief clerk in general freight and 
passenger Office, same road, at Cincinnati, from 1891 to 
1893; local agent at Portsmouth, O., same road, 1893 to 
1895; general agent, same road, at Cincinnati, 1895 to 
1901; general freight and passenger agent, south Carolina 
& Georgia Extension Railroad, Blacksburg, S. C., 1901 to 
1903; division freight agent and executive general agent, 
Detroit Southern Railway, Ironton, O., June, 1903, to De- 
cember, 1904; division freight agent, Southern Railway 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., December, 1904, to Septem- 
ber, 1905; assistant general freight agent, Southern Rail- 
way Company, Birmingham, Ala., September, 1905, to 
April, 1907; general freight agent, Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Charleston, S. C., April, 1907, to August, 1908; 
assistant freight traffic manager, Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.-Atlanta, Ga., August, 1908, to 
Jan. 18, 1917, at which time he became freight traffic 
manager, Southern Railway, with territorial jurisdiction. 

Randall Clifton was born July 9, 1873, Russell County, 
Alabama. His railroad career has been as follows: Jan. 
1, 1890, to Dee. 1, 1899, various clerical positions, freight 
and passenger departments, Georgia, Midland & Gulf Rail- 
road (later Columbus division Southern Railway); Dec. 
1, 1899, division passenger agent, Southern Railway, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; July 1, 1900, chief clerk, traffic manager, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C.; Sept. 1, 1904, divi- 
sion freight agent, Southern Railway, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Dec. 15, 1904, assistant general freight agent, Southern 
Railway, Memphis, Tenn.; April 1, 1905, assistant general 
freight agent, Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; April 4, 
1907, general freight agent, Southern Railway, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Sept. 1, 1912, assistant freight traffic manager, South- 
ern Railway, Washington, D. C.; Jan. 18, 1917, freight 
traffic manager, Southern Railway System, Lines East, 
Washington, D. C. His entire business career has been 
with the Southern Railway or the lines now comprising 
that company. 

Wins F. Wilson was born March 9, 1876, at New Orleans, 
La. He entered the service of the Southern Railway May 
5, 1897, and has served in the following capacities: Ste- 
hographer, general freight office, Richmond; tariff clerk, 
general freight office, Richmond; chief clerk, general 
freight office, Richmond; soliciting agent, Richmond; 
commercial agent, Richmond; assistant general freight 
agent, Richmond, to which last position he has recently 
been appointed. 

H. A. Poveleite was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., April, 1875. 
- was employed in the general office of the B. & O. 
S. W. Railroad, June 15, 1894, to June, 1895; took service 
im general freight office, Q. & C. Route, Cincinnati, O., 
mies on separation of lines comprising that organ- 
ization remained in the service of the ¢., N. O. & T. P. 
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Railway Company; appointed assistant chief clerk, No- 
vember, 1902; chief clerk, November, 1904; assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, May, 1905; general freight agent, Jan. 
1, 1907; served as member of Uniform Classification Com- 
mittee, January, 1911, to March 1, 1912; resumed duties 
of general freight agent on latter date, in which capacity 
he remained until appointment Jan. 18, 1917, as assistant 
freight traffic manager, Southern Railway Company. 

G. K. Caldwell was born in Knoxville, Tenn. He en- 
tered the railway service in 1894 with the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia Railway, since which he has held the 
following positions: Aug. 1, 1894 (when the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway became a part of the 
Scuthern Railway), to April 1, 1903, various clerical posi- 
tions in general freight office, Southern Railway; April 
1, 1903, to Nov. 1,.1905, chief'rate clerk, general freight 
department, Central of Georiga Railway; Nov. 1, 1905, to 
Feb. 1, 1907, chief clerk, general freight department, 
Southern Railway; Feb. 1, 1907, to Sept. 1, 1908, chief 
clerk to freight traffic manager, same road; Sept. 1, 1908, 
to June 1, 1911, chief clerk to vice-president in charge of 
traffic, same road; June 1, 1911, to Sept. 1, 1912, division 
freight agent, same road, at Columbia, S. C.; Sept. 1, 
1912, to Sept. 1, 1913, assistant general freight agent, 
same road, at Atlanta, Ga.; Sept. 1, 1913, to Jan. 17, gen- 
eral freight agent, same road, Washington, D. C.; Jan. 
18, 1917, assistant freight traffic manager, Southern Rail- 
way System Lines East, at Washington, D. C. 

F. D. Claggett was born Aug. 14, 1874, at Hagerstown, 
Md. He entered the Norfolk & Western Railway auditor’s 
office, Roanoke, Va., in September, 1891; freight traffic 
department, Southern Railway,. Washington, D. C., No- 
vember, 18£5; freight traffic department, C., N. O. & T. P. 
Railway (Queen & Crescent Route), Cincinnati, O., March 
1, 1897; appointed assistant general freight agent, C., N. 
O. & T. P. Railway, Cincinnati, June 1, 1912; appointed 
general freight agent, Southern Railway System, Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 38, 1917. 


EXPRESS INCOME 


The operating income of four of the nine express com- 
panies summaries of the results of whose operations are 
published by the Commission fell off so largely in October 
that there was a falling off in the income of the com- 
bined account. Three of the reporting companies sus- 
tained a falling off in their operating income for the 
four months of the current fiscal year, ending with the 
October report. The total for the four months is also 
below that for the corresponding period in 1915. 

The Adams, American, Canadian and Western are 
those whose operating income was smaller in October, 
1916, than in October, 1915. The same companies, with 
the exception of the Western, had a smaller operating 
income in the four-month period. 

These reductions are due, not to any reduction in the 
operating revenue, but to increases in the operating ex- 
penses, the express companies also being subjected to the 
rigors of the high cost of living. 

The operating income for all the companies in October, 
1916, was $832,150, having fallen from $1,173,804 in Octo- 
ber, 1915. The operating income for the nine reporting 
companies during the four months ending with October 
fell from $3,464,918 to $3,399,728. 

The operating revenue of the Adams for the month 
increased from $1,870,074 to $2,179,166; expenses from 
$1,571,698 to $2,137,259, causing a fall in the net revenue 
from $298,376 to $41,907. Taxes increased from $17,138 to 
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$23,299, so the operating income fell from $280,356 to 
$18,239. 

The operating revenue of the American Express Com- 
pany rose from $2,624,739 to $3,227,373; expenses from 
$2,220,474 to $2,996,607, causing the net to fall from $404,- 
264 to $230,765. Its taxes fell from $47,205 to $45,325 
and the operating income went down from $356,398 to 
$183,746. 

The operating revenue of the Canadian rose from $191,- 
595 to $205,535; expenses from $138,964 to $170,207, and 
the net operating revenue fell from $52,630 to $35,327, and 
the net operating income from $48,411 to $30,572. 

The operating revenue of the Great Northern advanced 
from $118,518 to $137,839; expenses from $90,222 to $103,- 
732; net revenue from $28,296 to $34,107, and operating 
income from $24,571 to $29,826. 

The operating revenue of the northern road rose from 
$117,106 to $132,903; expenses from $87,910 to $98,861, 
and net from $29,195 to $34,041, and operating income 
from $23,765 to $28,466. 

The operating revenue of the Southern advanced from 
$684,876 to $826,467; expenses from $526,074 to $605,153; 
operating revenue from $158,801 to $221,314, and operat- 
ing income from $145,374 to $206,317. 

The operating revenue of Wells Fargo & Co. increased 
from $1,958,091 to $2,433,142; expenses from $1,639,955 
to $2,062,474; net from $318,135 to $370,668, and operating 
income from $284,318 to $324,764. 

The operating revenue of the Western increased from 
$66,182 to $72,226; expenses from $54,316 to $60,410; net 
revenue declined from $11,865 to $11,816, and operating 
income from $10,608 to $10,215. 

The operating revenue of the Adams for the four- 
month period rose from $6,898,210 to $8,291,458; expenses 
from $6,009,664 to $7,890,090, causing a decline in the 
net from $888,546 to $401,368, and in the operating in- 
come from $820,712 to $311,463. 


The operating revenue of the American increased from 
$9,888,064 to $12,152,471; expenses from $8,646,725 to $11,- 
211,303, causing a decline in the net from $1,241,339 to 
$941,167, and in the operating income from $1,065,746 to 
$748,722. 

The operating revenue of the Canadian went up from 
$690,694 to $764,072; expenses from $553,803 to $661,274, 
causing a decline in the net revenue from $136,890 to 
$102,798, and in the operating income from $119,977 to 
$83,876. ; 

The operating revenue of the Great Northern rose from 
$511,334 to $571,933; expenses from $362,656 to $400,106, 
the net from $148,678 to $171,826, and the operating in- 
come from $132,476 to $143,881. 

The operating revenue of the Northern advanced from 
$551,100 to $602,597; expenses from $365,990 to $399,369, 
and the net from $185,109 to $203,228, and the operating 
income from $164,620 to $181,613. 

The operating revenue of the Southern increased from 
$2,315,786 to $2,836,206; expenses from $2,001,665 to $2,- 
285,343; the net from $314,121 to $550,856, and operating 
income from $260,647 to $491,802. 

The operating revenue of Wells Fargo & Co. increased 
from $7,365,186 to $9,200,760; expenses from $6,375,007 
to $7,657,524; net from $990,179 to $1,543,236, and operat- 
ing income from $848,701 to $1,372,122. 

The operating revenue of the Western Express Com- 
pany increased from $274,473 to $314,463; expenses from 
$218,357 to $243,294; net from $56,116 to $71,168, and 
operating income from $52,033 to $66,246. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic probleras. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C 


Help for Traffic Man 





Changes in Demurrage Rates. 


Q.—Referring to your answer to question regarding in- 
creased demurrage rates printed in The Traffic World, 
January 27, 1917, will you please explain how you recon. 
cile Conference Ruling No. 405 with No. 473? In the event 
that a car arrived on the 10th and consignee was noti- 
fied of arrival on the 11th, the change of tariff became 
effective on the 12th and the carriers did not get around 
to issue notice of constructive placement until the 12th 
or after the new tariff became effective. Would you not 
consider in this instance that Conference Rule 405 would 
govern? Otherwise the carrier’s notice of constructive 


- placement could be intentionally delayed for the purpose of 


securing the benefit of the increased rates. 


A.—Conference Ruling 473 (quoted in The Traffic 
World, January 27, 1917, p. 221) was adopted subsequently 
to Conference Ruling 405, and should be read as both an in- 
terpretation and an enlargement of the latter ruling. It 
is plain that the purpose of Conference Ruling 473 is “to 
remove the confusion that exists among carriers and 
shippers,” which condition had come to the notice of the 
Commission through inquiry. The doctrine of Conference 
Ruling 473 seems clearly to be that the demurrage tariff 
in effect at 7 a. m. of the first day on which the car is 
actually or constructively placed for unloading must gov- 
ern and control the assessment of the daily demurrage 
charges applicable to that particular car. 


Minimum on Long and Bulky Articles. 


Q.—I haye read with interest your reply to question re- 
garding “Minimum Charge on Long and Bulky Articles,” 
published on page 269, Vol. XIX, No. 5, Traffic World, 
February 3, 1917. In connection with your statement that 
in the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“when an article is loaded in unusual equipment the same 
rate-making principle should also apply,” I beg to ask your 
opinion of Rule 20 of the Western Classification No. 54, 
paragraph B, relating to articles of length not exceeding 12 
inches in diameter, in so far as the words “when loaded in 
a box car as described in Section B of this rule” (the 
said section specifying a 36-foot box car) are concerned. 

Has not the Western Classification nullified the intent of 
the I. C. C. ruling by inserting the words, “when loaded 
in a box car as described in Section B of this rule?” We 
are almost positive that they have published this wording 
in error, especially since your paper of February 3 men 
tions the fact that the same rate-making principle should 
apply on various sizes and types of equipment. 

A.—By reference to the decision and order in “In the 
matter of Minimum Charges on Articles too Long,” etc. 
38 I. C. C. 257 (see Traffic World, April 1, 1916, p. 665), 
you will find that the Commission made an exception t0 
its previous finding with respect to articles over 22 feet 
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long and not exceeding 12 inches in diameter or other di- 
mensions, such as iron and steel articles, silo staves, etc. 
The second paragraph of Rule 20-B of the Western Classi- 
fication covers this exception to the otherwise uniform 
minimum charge prescribed by the Commission and pub- 
lished in the first paragraph of Rule 20-B of the classifica- 
tion. The exception modifies only the minimum charge, 
and therefore it is our view that the rule of the Western 
Classification as published does not transgress the Com- 
mission’s order. 

Surrender of Bill of Lading with Reconsigning Order. 

Q.—A ships to B at C and while car is in transit, B 
requests the railroad people in writing to reconsign to 
him at D, which is accomplished. Is it necessary to have 
the original bill of lading indorsed to show that the car 
was reconsigned? If so, why? Shipment was made from 
A consigned to B at D, car arrives at D and is placed for 
unloading, then B instructs the railroad agent in writing 
to reconsign the car to E at D, which was accomplished. 
Now the railroad agent has asked B to furnish the original 
bill of lading indorsed with instructions to deliver car to E 
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in order that he may retain for his files. Is it necessary 
to furnish same, and, if so, why? 

A.—Originally the reconsigning tariffs of carriers pro- 
vide that original straight bills of lading must be sur- 
rendered when the reconsigning order is given, or satis- 
factory bond of indemnity given in lieu thereof. Order 
notify bills of lading properly endorsed must be sur- 
rendered. In Unreported Opinion No. A-93, the Commis- 
sion held: “Manifestly the demand for the surrender of 
the bill of lading is a precautionary measure adopted by 
carriers for the purpose of insuring themselves against 
fraud. It is really a condition precedent to any change of 
consignee or destination while the property is in the hands 
of the carrier, but was waived in this case. Under its tariff 
it would appear that it was the duty of the carrier to hold 
the shipment at Springfield until the bill of lading had 
been surrendered by the shipper. Having failed to com- 
ply with its rule, and having actually reconsigned the car, 
we can see no reason why a greater charge should be 
exacted from the shipper than would have resulted had the 
carrier conformed to its rule.” 





U7 & 
Efficiency in Traffic 
New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


GETTING IN AND OUT 
(By F. E. Scott, district freight and passenger agent, Southern 
Pacific, Salt Lake City.) 

Many a good customer has been lost because the sales- 
man did not know when to “get out.” After you have 
placed your commodity before your prospective customer, 
made ‘your sale—“Get out.” The customer has other 
things on his mind besides the weather, or whether you 
have been elected a member of some social institution 
All he wants is service. 

The above is a brief preamble, but before a salesman 
can “get out” he has got to “get in,” and the problem 
naturally arises—‘“What is the best way to get in?” Did 
you ever hear of a dry-goods salesman traveling around 
without his samples? A traffic solicitor is nothing more 
or less than a salesman, and the railroad itself is not 
one bit different than any other commercial business. 
Its operating department is the manufacturing end and 
the traffic department is the sales end. 

What do you think would be of interest to you were 
you in the shipper’s position? Would you like to have a 
solicitor come in to you about every other day and listen 
to a conversation something like this: “Good morning, 
Mr. Jones. Nice morning this morning. Rained quite a 
little last night, didn’t it, but it looks promising for to-day. 
Have you any business that you can give me?” This 
may be more or less exaggerated, but it is not far from 
common. What right have you got to ask a shipper for 
business, unless you give him something in return? True, 
after he gives you the business the railroad performs the 
service, but then the patron pays for this, and he nat- 
urally expects it. What do you give him in the way 
of information that he does not always expect, and what 
little attentions and courtesies do you pay him? 
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Let me suggest this—before you make your calls, make 
a list of the people you are going to visit; check up 
your manifest and passings, and pick off those cars in 
which your “calls” of the day are interested. For in- 
stance, it would be much nicer to say, “Good morning, 
Mr. Jones! Your car of apples from Watsonville passed 
Sparks yesterday and it will be placed on your track the 
first drag in the morning.” 


Without exception your patron is looking for this in- 
formation and it gives you an opportunity of making a 
“nerfect” entrance, as it were. Further, make it your 
custom to ring him up and give him this information, 
when you are not making a personal call. In brief, al- 
ways endeavor to have something of interest to the ship- 
per to communicate to him when calling—that is, some- 
thing in which his business is involved. One can enu- 
merate different little things of this character, but it 
would fill a book, and you can get your own mind work- 
ing along these channels and make your own plans. 

Now for “getting out.” Haven’t you run across the 
man that can never seem to find a place to break off 
his conversation? I have, and they are common. The 
less time you consume of a shipper, the better he likes 
you. “Get in,” say what you have to say briefly, avoid 
generalities, secure the business, and “get out.” 


One more suggestion: Have a system whereby you 
know just whom you called on and when. There is a 
danger of over-solicitation, and this has been called 
sharply to the railroads’ attention by various concerns 
specifying one day a week on which solicitors, or I should 
say, “transportation salesmen,” can call; this is directly 
due to not knowing when and whom you called on. There 
is nothing like a card system, and after each day’s calls 
are made, place the date beside the firm’s name and the 
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gentleman you called on. If this plan is followed, you 
will find that you will not call on one patron three times 
a week and overlook another altogether. Besides, it will 
give you more time to call on those shippers who are 
patrons of other roads. 

We all know it is much nicer to call on our friends 
where we receive a nice welcome, but it is much more 
profitable to call on those people who are not our friends, 
since it gives us an opportunity of winning them over 
and extending our circle of “good friends.” There is no 
credit in securing business from a firm that is one hun- 
dred per cent your line, because they were and would 
be probably that friendly whether you were there or not. 
But there is a deal of credit when you can get hold of 
the small shipper of one to four cars a month, the stanch 
friend of your competitor, and bring him into the fold. 
There is nothing worth having that is not worth fighting 
for, and the harder the fight the greater the victory and 
the reward. 

In conclusion, “get in” by having some railroad informa- 
tion to give your customer, and “get out” when you have 
transacted your business. Let your motto be brevity, 
courteousness, frankness and attention. 


PACKING FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


(Commerce Reports—Port Elizabeth.) 

Importers in the Port Elizabeth consular district have 
been obliged in many instances recently to depend upon 
America for supplies of merchandise which were pre- 
viously obtained elsewhere. This results in the placing 
of stronger emphasis on shipping methods. 

Long, irritating delays in delivery and other disappoint- 
ing features were comparatively frequent in past years. 
In some instances cases arrived with portions of the 
indicated contents missing. In others, cases were packed 
absolutely full and still failed to contain the quantity 
stated in the invoice. Unless correction is permitted 
consignees may be required to pay duty on the invoice 
statement regardless of what the shipment may actually 
contain. Faulty shipping documents and partially or 
wholly obliterated marks and addresses also were sub- 
jects of complaint. 


At one time losses from theft were beginning to be 
really serious, but more recently fewer complaints have 
reached this office. Carefully packed boxes strapped with 
iron bands have checked depredations. Nevertheless on 
two recent occasions such cases were opened, portions 
of the contents taken, and the covers so neatly replaced 
that no trace of the work appeared. One of the cases 
contained patent medicines. 

A few years ago a considerable proportion of American 
exports from far-distant points arrived in questionable 
condition, largely through inferior or careless packing 
methods. To-day is seems to be pretty generally con- 
ceded that American packing compares favorably with 
that of any other nation. Some importers here freely 
state that their American shipments are now perfectly 


racked. 


—_—— 


MARKING AND PACKING 


The following circular has been issued by the United 
Fruit Company: 

“The attention of shippers is especially called to the 
fact that the marking and packing of freight is a most 
important factor in export trade, and instructions from 
consignees, as well as regulations of the various foreign 
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countries, should be strictly observed, as failure to do so 
invariably results in fines, delays and annoyance at des. 
tination. 

“Packages should be marked with ink, not crayon or 
otherwise, and all marks must be distinctly legible. 
eral Latin American countries require that all marks be 
plainly stenciled, brush or other kind of marking being 
prohibited by law. The port of destination should be 
distinctly marked on all packages, and, in order to avoid 
goods from going astray, shipper’s name and address 
should be shown on each package; abbreviations fre- 
quently cause confusion and delay. 

“Shipments of pipe, iron bars, metal straps, rail joints, 
etc., must be properly marked and metal-tagged. If ship- 
ments consist of more than one package, all packages 
must be numbered consecutively in addition to other 
marks, and gross and net weights clearly shown thereon. 
Gross and net weights should be indicated in kilos on 
packages destined Latin American countries. 

“It is desired to impress upon shippers the importance 
of having numbers, weights and other marks shown on 
packages agree in every particular with those indicated 
in bill of lading and consular invoice, where the latter 
document is required, as the slightest discrepancy causes 
delay and complications, and usually results in fines and 
extra expense to the consignee, as well as possible con- 
fiscation of the property. 

“Packages should be made of strong and heavy material, 
and well strapped so as to withstand the handling and 
shifting of cargo. Second-hand cases bearing a number 
of old or partially erased marks should not be used. 

“Shipments of boots and shoes, wines, liquors, cigars, 
etc., will not be accepted for transportation, unless cases 
said to contain such goods are protected by metal straps 
or wires secured by lead seals at the ends, or some equally 
effective device. 

“The co-operation of shippers in observing above re- 
quirements will greatly facilitate the handling of their 
shipments.” 


Sey- 


SUSPENSION BOARD HEARINGS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 0. 

The Suspension Board February 10 gave ear to the ob- 
jections of shippers who oppose an increase in the lighter 
age rates at New York on heavy and bulky articles, grow- 
ers and dealers in potatoes who object to advances from 
the Greeley district in Colorado to the Fort Worth group 
in Texas common point territory, and to increases in 
storage charges at New York on domestic shipments. 

H. C. Burnett of the Lehigh Valley; E. M. Snyder of the 
Central of New Jersey; C. C. McCain, chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association; W. A. Newman of the New York 
Central; Henry Adams, the Erie; E. P. Bates, the Penn 
sylvania; Golder Shumate; C. S. Belsterling, the American 
Bridge Company, and Charles T. Vandever, for the Indi- 
ana Quarries Company, appeared in opposition to the 
proposed advances on lighterage at New York on heavy 
articles. The carriers have been notified by the outside 
lighterage companies that they must pay $1 per ton for 
services they now render for forty cents a ton, which 
latter rate applies on articles weighing from three to 
twenty tons. No objections were made to advances 00 
the articles heavier than that. Mr. Belsterling said the 
Commission had decided, in the New York lighterage 
case, that the carriers had not justified a proposal to 
advance that forty cent per ton rate and nothing, he said, 
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had been shown to indicate any change in conditions since 
that decision other than that outside lighters, on account 
of increased cost of operations generally, not specifically 
on the heavy articles, constrained them to give notice of 
an increase in the rate on such articles. He suggested 
that if there has been an increase in the general cost of 
operations, the burden should be spread over all articles 
and not upon a particular class. 

Arthur W. Rinke, for the New York Produce Exchange, 
protested against the reduction in free time from five to 
two days and the increase in storage rates after the ex- 
piration of the free time on the grounds that have been 
urged against all such propositions—that the increases in 
the rates and reductions in time will effect nothing more 
than an increase in the cost of transportation and that 
they will not release equipment or clear warehouses and 
stations any more expeditiously than at present. 

The potato rate protestants and respondents were: 
Albert L. Vogel and J. H. Woolf, for the Greeley district 
of Colorado, from which it is proposed to raise the rate 
from fifty-four to fifty-eight cents; C. D. Mowen, Fort 
Smith, for the Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ Association; 
John B. Daish and J. Raymond Hoover, for the Fort Worth 
Freight Bureau, Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Association and 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association; W. V. Hardie, Tulsa, 
Okla., Traffic Association; H. G. Herbel, Missouri Pacific- 
Iron Mountain; J. C. Gutsch, Rock Island; R. D. Williams, 
M., K. & T. and Wichita Falls & Northwestern, and James 
B. Coffey, Atchison. 

Mr. Daish said the proposed advances, which in addition 
to the one already mentioned, calls for a hoisting of the 
rate from Colorado to Missouri River points from thirty- 
five to forty cents, graded back, would disrupt an adjust- 
ment that has been in effect since 1908, when the. Colorado 
& Southern reduced the rate of fifty-eight to fifty-four 
cents to a part of Texas common point territory. He 
said rates from Idaho and other producing centers have 
been adjusted in relation thereto and there is nothing to 
show the new rate is justified. He commented on the fact 
that the carriers, in answering the complaints of Minneap- 
olis potato shippers, denied that the fifty-four-cent rate 
caused any discrimination in the Texas markets against 
the northern potato shippers. He suggested they stand 
on the answers they made at the time. 


Mr. Coffey frankly admitted that the Colorado & South- 
ern disrupted a scheme to have the fifty-eight-cent rate 
apply to all Texas common points and that now it is will- 
ing to restore the rate, to what he said was the class C 
basis approved by the Commission in I. and S. No. 555. 
He said the class C rate approved by the Commission 
was the potato rate from St. Louis to the territory in 
question, admitting that the Commission had not spe- 
cifically approved the fifty-eight-cent rate as the proper one 
for potatoes. Mr. Mowen claimed the Commission had 
really said the proper rate on potatoes would be 80 per 
cent of the class C rate. He also pointed out that in a 
number of instances the rates proposed are from four to 
ten cents less than class C and in one instance higher 
than class C. He also said the rates proposed would vio- 
late the rule of the aggregate of intermediates. Mr. 


Gutsch assured him that if there are any such rates they 
were unintentional. 


Whitaker-Glessner Company has been allowed to inter 
vene in case 9380, Pollak Steel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Petition of defendant to consolidate case 9104, Houston 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al., with case 8436, 
Live Stock and Produce case, denied. 
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BOOK ON RAILWAY ACCOUNTING 


With the growth in size and efficiency of industrial or- 
ganization has come a great elaboration of accounting 
methods, and nowhere is this more evident than in rail- 
way accounting. With its army of employes scattered 
over thousands of miles of territory, and bound by the 
minute provisions of state and federal regulations, a rail- 
road is forced to develop a system of accounting equally 
complex. C. S. Sikes has portrayed in a simple and in- 
teresting treatise entitled “Railway Accounting” the ac- 
counting methods used by the railroads, and the organiza- 
tion by which those methods are developed and carried 
out. 


The interest that the author arouses in accounting or- 
ganization and methods is not disturbed by protracted 
technical discussions of accounting questions, yet this mat- 
ter has not been entirely neglected, for he gives due at- 
tention to such matters as depreciation, and has included 
a considerable number of items taken from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission classification of accounts, for the 
benefit of those who may be interested in this phase of 
the matter. As a large part of the revenues of the car- 
riers is received through the station agents in the form 
of payment for transportation, the author has devoted con- 
siderable space to explaining accounting methods in the 
station agent’s office. Cosely allied to this is the subject 
of the auditing of station accounts in the general office 
and by traveling representatives. The third and last im- 
portant phase is the work of the central accounting office. 

A feature of this book is the reproduction of numerous 
accounting forms. 

The reader will be impressed with the fact that the 
railway accounting offices of this country have been able 
to develop a very definite and at the same time (in view 
of the complexity of the problem) comparatively simple 
method of handling the millions of dollars which yearly 
pass through the treasuries of our railroads. 


Mr. Sikes has held various auditing positions with the 
Georgia Railroad, the Great Northern and the Rock Island. 
He is now general auditor of the Pere Marquette. The 
book is issued by LaSalle Extension University of Chi- 
cago. 


VALUATION REPORT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A tentative valuation of the property of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, exclusive of land, was promulgated by the Com- 
mission February 14. Inasmuch as the company and the 
valuation division were not in agreement as to what the re- 
port should show, it is considered doubtful whether the 
company will consider the tentative report as a compli- 
mentary valentine, although it may not be a comic one. 


The property owned by the company, exclusive of land, 
according to the report, originally cost $2,479,594.82. It 
could be reproduced new for $13,742,023. Its reproduction 
value less depreciation was set down as $11,057,598. 

All these figures are as of June 30, 1914, when prices 
were much lower than they are at present. 

The reproduction value of the property used by the rail- 
road company but owned by others exclusive of deprecia- 
tion was set down as being $22,199,260. Less deprecia- 
tion, its value was set down as $16,479,597. The value of 
the total property used without depreciation was set down 
as being $36,416,605; depreciated as $27,899,986. 

The railroad is owned by the United States Steel Cor- 
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poration and its subsidiaries. The valuation division fixed 
the total investment at $18,643,454.90. Its net income since 


its organization in 1888 amounts to $10,275,954. Of that 
sum $4,000,000 has been paid in dividends; $559,992 has 
been invested in the property, and $5,715,961.51 has been 
carried to the profit and loss account. The capital stock 
authorized and outstanding was $10,000,000. There is a 
$10,000,000 bond issue outstanding, of which $5,479,000 was 
used to retire a prior bond issue. 


REFRIGERATOR CARS FOR BERRIES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Arguments were heard February 14 in the complaint of 
R. Hudson Burr and other Florida railway commissioners 
against the Southern Express Company and the railroads 
that haul strawberries from Florida to New York and other 
northern cities. The object of the complainants is to com- 
pel the express and railroad companies to provide re- 
frigerator express cars instead of hauling the traffic in the 
refrigerator freight cars furnished to the Fruit Growers’ 
“xpress by the Armour Car Company. The complainants 
contended that present rates for the service rendered were 
unjust and unreasonable. The issues were discussed by 
F. H. Gwathmey and R. C. Alston, for the railroads and 
express company, and D. C. MeMullin, for the Florida com- 
missioners. Mr. Gwathmey said in effect that if the car- 
riers were required to furnish such cars the expenses in- 
curred would be much greater than the income from the 
berry movement, which, he said, amounted to only three 
cars a day at the maximum. He contended that the com- 
plainants had not shown any undue discrimination, be- 
cause the only other place in the country where refrigera- 
tor express cars are used to haul strawberries is on the IIli- 
nois Central, which road provides such equipment for 
strawberries moving from Louisiana to Chicago. He said 
that while the Florida people mentioned Louisiana berry 
growers as their competitors, there had been no testimony 
showing any such competition. 


RAILROADS AND CLAYTON LAW 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A sub-committee of the Senate committee on the ju- 
diciary, composed of Senators Chilton of West Virginia, 
Fletcher of Florida and Nelson of Minnesota, has been 
appointed by Chairman Overman to consider the bill 
indorsed by the railroads looking to the suspension to 
Jan. 8, 1918, or to the substantial amendment of the 
tenth section of the Clayton law. Alfred P. Thom, speak- 
ing for the railroads, has made strenuous efforts through- 
out the session to have that part of the law either post- 
poned again or modified so as to make it a reasonable 
and workable thing. 

The amendment would relieve the railroads that have 
close intercorporate relations from the necessity of ask- 
ing for bids for the furnishing of patented articles or 
articles on which the bid of only one concern could be 
had because the railroad desired a particular article, 
made by a particular concern. For instance, if the law 
is left unchanged, the Pennsylvania Company, desiring 
engines from the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, will have to advertise for bids, although 
the stockholders controlling both companies know they 
want that work done in the shops they have established 
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at Altoona, not merely for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, but for all the allied interests. 

In the same way advertisements would have to pe 
published for supplies from shops established by.a parent 
company, if the amount of the dealing between the parent 
and the subsidiary amounted to $50,000 a year. .The Com- 
mission is believed to be in sympathy with the desire of 
the men in control of big railroad systems to keep 
strangers out of the dealings between parent and _ sub- 
sidiary companies, as may be inferred from the fact. that 
it has exercised the discretion conferred by withholding 
promulgation of rules prepared by it to put the statute 
into effect, if it is not postponed or modified at the 
session which comes to an end on March 4. 


VERDICT OF NOT GUILTY 


In the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, Judge Sessions February 7 directed 
a jury to return a verdict of not guilty in the case of 
United States vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Company. 

The carrier was indicted Oct. 4, 1915, in twenty counts 
for failure to collect demurrage from the D., L. & W. 
Coal Company for detention of coal barges used in trans- 
porting anthracite coal from Hoboken, N. J., to various 
points on the New York side of the river. The barge 
demurrage tariff provided for five days’ free time and a 
charge of $4 a day for each day in excess thereof. It 
also. provided: “Free time to be computed from the 
first 7 a. m. after the placing of boats.” The indictment 
alleged in each count that, at the request of the D,, L. 


& W. Coal Company, the carrier loaded a certain boat 


with anthracite coal and then held it at Hoboken for 
periods from ten to twenty days, until the coal company 
gave instructions to deliver the coal at points on the New 
York side. 

‘The court, in construing the demurrage tariff, held that 
demurrage must be computed from the date of placing 
of the boat; that since thé barge rate tariff named rates 
f. o. b. vessel, it was the duty of the carrier to load the 
coal into the boat; that for this reason the placing of 
the barge on the New Jersey side was not “the placing” 
which would start demurrage running against the ship- 
per; and that demurrage began to run only after the 
loaded barge had been towed across the river and placed 
at the New York pier. 


FERTILIZER SHIPMENTS 


Farmers are being urged to order out their fertilizer 
shipments immediately in order that they may not suffer 
from a car shortage, should one develop in the late spring. 
Shippers are pointing out that farmers who delay their 
orders may find themselves unable to get supplies in 
time to follow the “plant early” plan, which has beel 
advocated as one of the most effective methods of fight: 
ing the boll weevil. 

In view of the unusual demands for box cars now being 
made by shippers in other lines of business, the supply 
of cars available for the movement of fertilizer may n0 
be as large this season as in former years, and it is there 
fore held to be important that shipments of fertilizer be 
spread over a longer period. 

Should the great majority of farmers wait until the 
fertilizer is actually needed to place their orders, it is 
feared that this in itself might create a car shortage 
which would cause many of them to be disappointed. 
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Dealers lay stress on the point that early ordering is 

equally important for the farmer who buys only one ton 

and for the planter who buys by the carload. 
COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The petition of the Santa Fe to consolidate case No. 
9093 Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. Santa Fe et 
al. with the General Potato Investigation, Case 9391, has 
peen denied. 

The Strasburg Steam Flouring Mills has been allowed to 
amend its complaint filed under Docket No. 9354 vs. South- 
ern Railway et al. ; 

Complainant, Chas. T. White, has been allowed to 
amend his complaint under Docket No. 9387 vs. the Union 
Pacific. 

Petition for rehearing in 8212, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
vs. Y. & M. V. et al., denied. 

I. & S. 198, Washington Western Railway joint rates, has 
peen reopened for further argument and order in this pro- 
ceeding has been postponed pending argument. 

Order of the Commission in Case 8140, Transportation 
Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce vs. Great 
Northern et al., has been modified so as to become effective 
April 15. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis held a dinner and business 
meeting February 14. The announcements were printed 
in tariff form, with the following “special authorities:” 
President T. C. Whitmarsh, Mayor H. W. Kiel, John H. 
Atwood of Kansas City, George W. Simmons of St. Louis 
and J. Lionberger Davis of St. Louis. There were also 
moving pictures, a quartette and an orchestra. 





The annual ball of the Traffic Club of Chicago will be 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel La Salle, Tuesday even- 
ing, February 27. 





The Traffic Club of the Columbus (O.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently been organized. The president is 
J. E. Harris, traffic manager of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, and the secretary is J. G. Young, traffic man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce. 





The annual dinner of the Grand Rapids Traffic Club 
was held February 8. Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., examiner-attor- 
ney for the Interstate Commerce Commission, spoke of 
some of the problems before the Commission in which 
the co-operation of traffic men was needed. H. R. Gris- 
wold, general freight agent of the G. R. & I. Railroad, 
Served as toastmaster, Preceding Mr, LaRoe, A. P. Jobn- 
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FOR SALE—One car of extra good White 
Oak Piles, 16 to 30 ft. Also one car of Mixed 
Oak Ties. 

L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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son delivered an address which rang with patriotic fervor. 
Herman Mueller, traffic manager of the Lansing Board of 
Commerce, was introduced to represent the shippers, and 
in a short address said he believed the problems confront- 
ing the shippers and railroads could be solved by friendly 
co-operation. The Grand Rapids Traffic Club was repre 
sented on the program by Fred M. Briggs, division freight 
agent of the Pere Marquette, who made a cordial speech 
of felicitation to the railroad men and shippers. Inter- 
spersed with the speaking numbers, vocal selections were 
rendered. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, H. L. Hudson; first vice-president, E. L. Well- 
man; second vice-president, R. J. Nyman; secretary, A. T. 
Kroon; treasurer, B. L. Chamberlain; members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, G. P. Hood and J. A. Michelson. 





At the annual dinner of the Washington Traffic Club, 
held at the Hotel Raleigh, February 10, F. H. Sisson, 
assistant chairman of the Railway Executives’ Advisory 
Committee, spoke on “Pressing Railroad Problems.” He 
dwelt particularly on the program presented by the rail- 
roads to the Newlands committee of Congress. 





The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago has reported the nomination of officers for the en- 
suing year as follows: For president, Charles B. Hopper, 
general freight agent, Goodrich Transit Company; for 
first vice-president, Murray N. Billings, assistant traffic 
manager, Illinois Steel Company; for second vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur J. Puhl, general agent, passenger department, 
C., B. & Q. Railroad; for third vice-president, J. C. Mc- 
Auliffe, general traffic manager, Butler Bros.; for secre- 
tary, C. B. Signer, agent, Lackawanna Line; for treasurer, 
W. H. Wharton, commercial agent, N., C. & St. L. Rail- 
way. For directors for two years: F. L. Bateman, presi- 
dent, Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association;. F. 
A. Butterworth, A. G. F. A., Pere Marquette, Railroad; 
E..R. Newman, A. G., F. A., Wabash Railway Company; 
Luther M. Walter, commerce counsel, Morris & Co. The 
annual meeting will be held in the club rooms, Tuesday, 
March 27. ; 





The annual election of officers of the Transportation 
Club of Louisville was held February 12. It resulted as 
follows: George C. Devol, chief clerk, G. F. office, L. & 
N., president; Edw. H. Bacon, D. F. & P. A., Monon Route, 
vice-president; W. T. Vandenburgh, C. A., S. A. L. Rail- 
way, secretary-treasurer. Directors: Earl S. Gwin, presi- 
dent, American Southern National Bank; Samuel S. Rid- 
dle, superintendent transportation, Louisville Railway 
Company; John S. Green, traffic manager, H. Verhoeff 
& Co.; J. B. Wahen, Jr., president, Old Grand Dad Dis- 
tillery Company. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


February 8, in I. and S. 910, acid from Missouri River points, 

. K. & T. I. C. C. Nos. A4260 and A4261 were suspended from 
February 28 until August 28. 

February 8, in I, and S. 951, lumber to Thebes, Ill., Supple- 
ment 17 to Anderson’s No. 15 was further suspended in part 
from February 22 to August 22. 

February 8, in I. and S. 946, digester tankage, blood meal, 
meat meal and blood flour between points in Western. Classi- 
fication territory, Supplement No. 2 to Western Classification 
was further suspended in part from February 12 until August 12. 

February 8, in I. and S. 950, cement from Ada, Okla., Supple- 
ment No. 29 to St. L. & S. F. I. C. C. No. 6295 was further sus- 
pended in part from February 18 until August 18. 

February 9, in I. and S. 1021, per diem car rule, Supplement 12 
to C. M. & St. P. I. C. C. No. B3176 was suspended in part from 
February 15 until June 15. 

(February 9, in I. and S, 981, cement to Iewa points, Sup. 25 to 
M. K. & T. I. G. C. No. A3862 was suspended from February 
15 until June 15. 

February 10, in I. and S. 1021, the Commission suspended 
from February 15 until June 15 Rule No. 8B, Supplement No, 
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12 to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I. C. C. No. B3176. The 
suspended rule reads as follows: “On forejgn per diem cars 
handled under this tariff, loaded or reconsigned within the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Switching District for points 
on connecting lines, except the home road, within the Chicago 
Switching District, $3.75 will be added to the regular switching 
charge to cover reclaim of per diem expense to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.”* The present rule makes a charge 
of $2.25 per car on foreign per diem cars to be added to the 
regular switching charge. 

ebruary 14, in I. and S. No. 1025, the Commission suspended 
from February 16 until June 15 schedules in the following: The 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. Sup. 7 to I. C. C. 14633; Central 
R. R. Co. of New Jersey Sup. 14 to I. C, C. $8615; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. Sup. 29 to I. C. C. No. 13050; 
Erie R. R. Ce. (lines Buffalo, Salamanca, N. Y., and east) Sup. 
24 to E. R. R. I. C. C. No. 13127; Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. Sup. 
29 to Tariff I. C. C. No. C3744; New York Central R. R. Co. (line 
Buffalo, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and east) Sup. 21 to I. C. C. No. 
4352, Sup. 22 to I. C. C. N. Y. C. No. 4352; New York, Ontario & 
Western Ry. Co. Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 6900; Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co., West Jer- 
sey & Seashore R. R. Co. Sup. 6 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 7269, Sup. 
7 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 7269; West Shore R. R. (the N. Y. C. R. 
R. Co., lessee) Sup. 22 to I. C. C. W. S. No. 1529, Sup. 23 to 
I. C. C. W. S. No. 1629. The suspended schedules increase stor- 
age charges on domestic and export freight held beyond free 
time in carriers’ warehouses at New York harbor points. 

February 14, in I. and S. No. 1026, the Commission suspended 
from February 15 until June 15, schedules in the following: 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. Sup 7 to I. C. C. No. 14633; Central 
R. R, Co. of New Jersey Sup. 14 to I. C. C. $8615; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. Sup. 29 to I. C. C. No. 13050; 
Erie R. R. Ce. (lines Buffalo, Salamanca, N. Y., and east) Sup. 
24 to E. R. R. I. C. C. No. 13127; Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. Sup. 
29 to Tariff I. C. C. No. C3744; New York Central R. R. Co. 
(line Buffalo, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and east) Sup. 21 to I. C. C. 
N. Y. C. No. 4352, Sup. 22 to I. C. C. N. Y. C. No. 4352; New 
York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co. Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 6900; 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
R. R. Co., West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co. Sup. 6 to G. O. 
I. C. C. No. 7269, Sup. 7 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 7269; West Shore 
R. R. (the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee) Sup. 22 to I. C. C. W. S. 
No. 1529, Sup. 23 to I. C. C. W. S. No. 1529. The suspended 
schedules reduce from 5 days to 2 days the free time allowance 
oti domestic freight held at Jersey City and other points in 
New Jersey for final delivery at New York or Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or to other points within the free lighterage limits of New 
York harbor. 

February 14, in I. and S. No. 1027, the Commission suspended 
from February 15 until June 15 schedules in the following: Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R. Co. Sup 17 to I. C. C. No. 14091, Sup. 1 to 
I. C. C. No. 14826; Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey Sup. 1 to 
I. C. C. No. 89170; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. 
Sup. 29 to I. C. C. No. 13050; Erie R. R. Co. (lines Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, N. Y., and east) Sup. 24 to E. R. R. I. C. C. No. 13127; 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. Sup. 29 to Tariff I. C. C. No. C3744; 
New York Central R. R. Co. (line Buffalo, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., 
and ‘east) Sup. 21 to I. C. C. N. Y. C. No. 4352, Sup. 22 to I. C. C. 
N. Y. C. No. 4362; New York Ontario & Western Ry. Co. Sup. 
2 to I. C. C. No. 6900; Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co., West Jersey & Seashore 
R. R. Co. Sup. 24 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 6900; West Shore R. R. 
(the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee) Sup. 22 to I. C. C. W. S. No. 
1529, Sup. 23 to I. C. C. W. S. No. 1529. The suspended sched- 
ules increase charges for the lighterage of heavy freight con- 
sisting of pieces weighing from three to twenty tons if handled 
in lots of fifty tons or more at one time. Under the present 
rules no extra charge is assessed for the handling of such 
freight when the rates to or from the New York harbor points 
include lighterage. Under the suspended schedules an addi- 
tional charge of 40 cents per ton is provided. 

February 14, in I. and S. No. 1028, the Commission suspended 
from February 15 until June 15 items in the following: E. B. 
Boyd, agent, Sup. 11 to I. C: C. No. A640, Sup. 12 to I. C. C. No. 
A640, Sup. 9 to I.. €. C. No. A672, I. C. C. No. A762. 
The suspended items increase commodity rates on muriatic and 
sulphuric acid, C. L.; in tank cars, between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill., and between other points. The present rate, St. 
Louis to Chicago, is 7.4c cents per 100 pounds. The proposed 
rate is 10 cents. 

February 14, in I. and S. No. 1029, the Commission suspended 
from February 15 until June 15, Item 1300, Fulton’s I. .C. C. No. 
A148. The suspended item increases rates on packing house 
products from Indianapolis te Ohio River crossings applicable 
on traffic destined to southeastern territory. 

February 15, in I. and S. No. 1023, the Commission suspended 
from February 17 and March 20 until June 17, Items 120A and 
120B, Sups. Nos. 13 and 14 to Washburn’s I. C. C. No. 179. 
The suspended items cancel joint commodity rates on pig iron 
from Birmingham, Ala., and other southern producing points to 
Dover, N. H., and other New England points via rail lines in 
connection with the Mallory Steamship Co., Clyde Steamship 
Co. and the Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. 

February 15, in I. and S. No. 1024, the Commission suspended 
from February 18 to June 18, tariffs filed by Boyd and Leland 
making increases in potatoes from Colorado and other points of 
origin to the Fort Worth greup in Texas, to Missouri River 
points and other destinations. 

February 15, in I. and S. 1030—Export Grain No. 2, A. T. & 
Ss. F. Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 7023 and I. C. C. No. 7573; B. & O. 
S. W. Sup. 7 to I. CG C. No. 7269 and Sup. 8 to I. C. C. No. 
7269; C. B. & Q. Sup. 40 to I. C. C. No. 10274, Sup. 32 to I. C. C. 
No. 10458, Sup. 19 to I. C. C. No. 10561 and Sup. 2 to I. C. C. 
No. 11700 and C. St. P. M. & O. Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No, 4048 and 
I. Cc. C. No. 4105 were suspended from February 15 and later 
dates until June 15. 

february 15, in I. & S. 1010—Export Free Time, Balto. & S. 
P. Sups. 1 and 2 to I. C. C. No. 19; Sou. Ry. I. C. C. Nos. A7662 
and A7663 and Sups. 11 to Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 29 were sus- 
pended from February 15 and later dates until June 1. 
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February 15, in I. and S. 999—Hastern Starch Case, A. T, ¢ 
S. F. Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 7517 and Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No 
7517; C. & A, Sup. 16 to I. C. C. No. 2120 and I. C. C. No. Aggy: 
C. & E. I. Sup. 14 to I. C. C. No. 2831; C. & I. M. I. C. GC. No’ 
B70; Chicago & Northwestern I. C. C. No. 7862; Chicago, Bur. 
lington & Quincy Sup. No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 11643; C I @ 
L. Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. 3320 and Sup. 13 to I. C. C. No, 3399. 
Grand Trunk (lines west) I. C. C. No. A177, Sup. 1 to i. @ ¢’ 
No. A1773, I. C. C. No. A1774 and Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. A177: 
Hocking V. Sups, 11 and 12 to I. C. C. No. 1621; Ill. Cent. Sup, 
8 to I. C. C. No. A8336 and Sup. 11 to I. C. C. No. Asy6g- Ty 
Cent. Sup. 17 to I. C. C. No. A8347 and Sup. 15 to I. C. C,' No 
A8875; N. Y. C. (lines east) I. C. C. No. L. S. 321; N. y. Cg 
St. L. I. C. C. No. 3830; Norf. & West. Sup. 31 to I. C. C. No 
5375; Boyd’s Sups. 6, 7 and 8 to I. C. C. No. A666 and Sup, j 
to Cameron’s I. C. C. No. D95, suspended from February 15 and 
later dates until May 15. 








Digest of New Complaints| 


M. Kind Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington % 
Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 

Petition for rehearing. 

No. 9470. Western Pine Mfg. Co., Spokane, Wash., vs. Midland 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 53% cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
box shooks from Spokane to Pitman, Kan., as unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory and unlawful to the extent that it 
exceeds the published rate of 52 cents. Cease and desist order 
and the establishment of just and reasonable rates which 
shall be something lower than the rates on manufactures of 
lumber, also for reparation. 

No, 9471. Orrin S. Good, Spokane, Wash., vs. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St Paul Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 39% cents on shipments of pine lumber 
from Springdale, Wash., to Barber, Mont., as unjust, unreas- 
onable and discriminatory. Ask for the establishment of a 
— and reasonable rate not to exceed 37 cents, and repara- 
ion. 

No. 9472. The Medford (Ore.) Commercial Club vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. 

Unjust and discriminatory L. C. L. rates in favor of points 
in California and Oregon, especially Portland, Ore., by reason 
of rates filed in conformity with decisions of the California 
R. R. Commission. Ask for a cease and desist order and the 
establishment of just and reasonable rate adjustments between 
all the points mentioned in the complaint, and reparation. 

No. 9473. Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Works, Concord, N. C., 
vs. Old Dominion S. S. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on C. L. ship- 
ments of talc, New York to Concord. Establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 9474. Morris Herrmann & Co., Newark and Elizabethport, 
N. J., vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. et al, 

Unjust and discriminatory rates on spent oxide from 
Massachusetts points to Elizabethport, N. J., and in favor of 
Philadelphia. Cease and desist order and reparation asked 
for, also the establishment of rates which shall not, at least, 
exceed those to the more distant point. 

No. 9475. Isaac Sanger et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.36 per 100 pounds on shipments of can- 
ton flannel from Cordova, Ala., to Dallas as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Cease and desist order and reparation to the 
basis of a published rate of 63 cents asked for. 

No. 9476. Boorman-Power Lumber Co., Gilman, Mont., vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on black gum _ hardwood 
rollers from Baton Rouge, La., to Gilman, Mont. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of maximum rates, and repara- 
tion asked for. 

No. 9477. W. G. Chaney Co., Ltd., Spokane, Wash., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 39 cents per 100 pounds on carload ship- 
ments of cedar posts from Bayview, Idaho, to Hettinger, N. D. 
Asks for a rate of 35 cents and reparation. 

- — Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs. C. & 

. et al. 

Discriminatory, unjust and. unreasonable rates on wheat 
from Chicago, Ill., to Huntington by reason of failure to pro- 
tect milling in transit tariff arrangements. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and rates not to exceed the through rates 
and reparation. 

No. 9479. Northern Coal Co., St. Louis, vs. Mobile & Ohio. 

Unjust and unreasonable discrimination by reason of fe 
ure to pro rate its equipment among the mines on its line. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 9480. J. M. Jones and A. D. Dunn as Jones & Dunn, Jennie, 
Ark., vs. St. L. I. M. & S. et al. 

Against a 15-cent proportional and a 16-cent local on hard- 
wood lumber from. Jennie to Thebes as discriminatory in 
favor of mills at Arkansas City, Dermott, Blissville and Furth, 
Ark. Asks for a cease and desist order and just and reason- 
able rates. 

No. 9481. Albert Miller & Co., Chicago, vs. Manistee & North- 
eastern et al. . ‘ 

Against a minimum of 45,000 pounds on potatoes moving 
during October, November, December, January, February and 
March of each year as unreasonable and discriminatory when 
compared with the 36,000 pounds minimum from Michigan, 
Asks for a cease and desist order and the establishment 0 
just and reasonable minima. : 

No. 9481, Sub. No. 1. Miller-Michigan Potato Co., Grand Rapids, 
vs. Manistee & Northeastern et al. 

Against the 45,000 pounds minimum rule regarding potatoes 
shipped in November, December, January, February and 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 
om mann mom | New Map of 


trafic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
tor classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per ‘a 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 IN YW lle |P ti 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. Cw OF. Ol 


Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 








































THE TRAFFIC WORLD, Mailed Free To Traffic Managers 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. eS 
ii 
WANTED—Position as assistant to some progressive Send today for your copy of this splendid new Map. It 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, where ability will win and where is a Rand, MeNally creation—reliable in every detail, hand- 
there is opportunity for advancement. Have traveled somely printed in two colors. 
extensively ane have been shipping and receiving aerk It shows the entire business and hotel section of Man- 
for important industrial concern and am just completing | hattan, from the Grand Central Terminal to Bowling Green; 
trafic manager’s course in LaSalle Extension University. scheduling the Subway and the surface lines; mapping all the 
Can furnish best of references and will accept reasonable main streets from Fourth Avenue to the Hudson River; show= 


ing the Hudson Terminal and Hudson and Manhattan Tubes. 





salary to start. Box 4, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 





Te he ee oe ee It also visualizes for you the entire Hoboken Shore, 
Experienced man seeks opening as TRAFFIC MAN- Sesenting Ge ernie the 


AGER of industrial concern or commercial association. 













Fifteen years with railroad traffic departments, last ten ; 
years in close touch with Interstate Commerce Commis- — ba Comtzal e, R. 
sion matters. Address 15 P., care The Traffic World, est Dhore Wailroa 
Chicago. D L & W. R R. 

TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS Lehigh Valley R. R. 

THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAQUE—Object: Central R. R. of N. J. 
tats matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
road commissions and trans < 

Gaausies ts promoting and securing better understanding by Carfloat Route to 
the public and the state and national a of the needs Sy Cc | 
of the © world; to secure proper legislation where deemed t. George 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- an d th e It 






view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and tranaportation inte: . Hoboken Shore Road 
Headquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 6 North La Salle &t., Chicago. 
edly gg Gineianetl PELE a a le pictures slainly the dock of lending steamship lines: 
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SELENE LED ELA, OOO . Vice-President al 
* ioe Transportatie a Department, Boston Chamber of Scandinavian y eo Line 
Commerce, Holland-America Line 
Oscar Fr. Bell..cccccccce coccccccccccccccce Secretary-Treasurer . 
a Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Wilson Line ‘ 
EN a Se enn Assistant Secretary Lamport and Holt Line 
6 North. La Salle St.., Chicago. (Piers in construction) 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of North German Lloyd Line 
ndustries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. ° ° 
+ 5" Re ene strane President Hamburg-American Line 
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We EB cccvcncncevisennesesccesectnesevetes Traffic Manager house and Trading Company, the New Jersey Junction Rail- 
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Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, II. F 
Sterling and Rock Falls. Tll., should be addressed to the Traffic erries. 
er need anette nk en Meee Arrests 


In fact, every point in New York Port which could pos- 
sibly be of interest to Traffic men is plainly scheduled and 
marked ia large clear type. 
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March as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a minimum not 
in excess of 36,000 pounds. 
— - J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co., Keokuk, Ia., vs. C. B. & 

. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on corn syrup or glucose 
from Keokuk to Salt Lake by reason of the fact that there 
is no provision in trans-Missouri joint freight tariff 20H, 
Poteet’s I. C. C. No. 287, for placing two carload shipments 
in one car and billing as if a car were shipped for each 
shipment. Asks for a cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of a rule similar to Rule No. 225A, Sup. 49 Trans-Mis- 
souri Rule Circular No. 1F, I. C. C. No. 320, and reparation. 

No. 9483. The Cincinnati Live Stock Exchange, the Cincinnati 
Union Stock Yard Co. and the Cincinnati Abattoir Co. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern et al. 

Against increases in rates and minimum weights on live 
stock, C. L., including cattle, hogs, sheep, lambs, calves and 
goats from points in Indiana to Cincinnati alleged to be in 
conformity with the order of the I. C. C. in I. and S. No. 
603, as unjust and unreasonable in view of the fact that 
they have failed to put in similar increases to Indiana points, 
through failure to procure assent of Indiana Public Service 
Commission to similar advances in Indiana. Asks for a sease 


and desist order, the establishment of reasonable, just and | 


non-discriminatory rates. 
No. 9484. H. P. Hood, Boston, vs. Boston & Maine et al. 

Alleges refusal of Boston & Maine to afford free switching 
on L. C. L. shipments of milk or cream weighing more than 
6,000 pounds results in unjust and unreasonable charges. Asks 
for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

= - ¥ Hurst et al., Utah, vs. The Boise Valley Traction 

o. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, excessive, preferential and discrimi- 
natory rates from Utah points to points in C. F. A. territory 
and Trunk Line territory, by reason of the absence of joint 
through rates. Ask for joint through rates. 

No. 9486. The Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester, O., vs. Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. et al. 

Unreasonable charges in connection with carload shipment 
of wheat from Xenia, O., to New York City by reason of fail- 
ure to furnish car of capacity asked for. Asks for just, rea- 
sonable rules and regulations and reparation. 

No. 9487. American Window Glass Co., Jeannette, Pa., vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of cullet, 
Cc. L., from Winston-Salem, N. C., to New Kensington and 
Jeannette, Pa., by reason of present reconsigning and diver- 
sion rules. Asks for just and reasonable maximum rates, 
rules and regulations, 
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No. 9488. Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. Co., Aurora, Ill., ys 
Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. ; 


Against’ an interchange charge of 1%c per 100 pounds 
minimum 60,000 pounds, as unjust and unreasonable when 
compared with the lc per 100 pounds charged contempovane. 
ously to other carriers by the I. H. B. R. R. Asks for just 
and reasonable charges. 


No. 9489. The Galion Iron Works and Mfg. Co. et al., Galion 
O., vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al. ; 
Discriminatory rates on shipments of coke, C. L., from 
“Connellsville and Fairmont districts in favor of Manstield, 
Columbus, Toledo, Fostoria, Norwalk, Sandusky, Fremont, 
Bellevue and Tiffin and against Galion, Bucyrus, Crestline ang 
Marion. The rate to the latter points is $1.95 as compare 
with rates of $1.85 and $1.65 to the former points. Asks for 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 9490. The William Galloway Co., Waterloo, Ia., vs. Green 
Bay & Western R. R. Co. et al. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable charge on shipment of a manure 
eo, Alladin, Ia., to Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Asks for repara- 
tion. 

No. 9491. Swastika Fuel Co., Raton, N. M., vs. A. T. & S. F, 
Ry. Co. et al. : 

Against a minimum of 50,000 pounds on shipments of coke, 
New Mexico to California, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for a reasonable minimum weight and reparation. 

No. 9492. Helena (Ark.) Traffic Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern et al. me 

Alleges unjust and unduly discriminatory rates on canned 
goods, molasses, fencing materials, furniture, fruits and vege- 
tables, stoves, cotton bagging, etc., from St. Louis, Thebes, 
Granite City, Chicago, Peoria and Milwaukee, resulting in 
undue preference for Memphis, Little Rock and Pine Bluff,’ 
Asks for a cease and desist order and rates not exceeding 
those to Memphis. 

No. 9493. The West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio et al. ; adie 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
new steel rails from Huntington, both for export and domestic 
use, in that the rates are more than 40 cents per ton over 
rates from Pittsburgh; that rates from Huntington are made 
neither in relation to Pittsburgh or to Chicago on the usual 
formule, wherefore they violate the first three sections of the 
Act to regulate commerce. Asks for rates made not more 
than 40 cents over Pittsburgh, which would be a reduction on 
domestic shipments from $3.84 to $3.16 per ton on domestic 
and from $3.16 On export steel rails to $2.24, and reparation. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 19—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gerry: 

9093—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al., and such portions of Fourth Section. Application No. 
700 by which carriers ask authority to coritinue to charge 
for the transportation of potatoes in carloads from points 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin to Dallas, Tex., and other Texas 
common points, rates which are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic from or to inter- 
mediate points. 

9269—Rio Grande Lumber Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
and such portions of Fourth Section application No. 1575 by 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of lumber and forest products from points 
of origin in Idaho, Oregon and Washington to Sugar House, 
Utah, rates which are lower than the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained on like traffic to intermediate points. 


February 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
9081—The Toledo Produce Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
8598—The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
8725—Lake cargo coal rates. 


February 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 1, & S. 956 and first, second, third and fourth supplemental 
orders—Live stock classification. 


February 23—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 7803—Town of Torrington, Wyo., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


February 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 1. & S. 961 and first to sixth supplemental orders inclusive— 
Western Trunk Lines iron and steel. 


February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 

Fourth Section Application No. 602 of the Ala. & Vicks. et al. 
asking authority to continue rates higher as a through route 
than the aggregate of the intermediate rates between points 
in Southeastern territory, between points in Central Freight 
Association territory, between points in Trunk Line terri- 
tory, between points in New England territory, and between 
points in any of the above named territories on the one 
—— and points in any other of the said territories on the 
other. 

February 26—Nashville, Tenn.—FExaminer Mackley: 

9264—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

9190—Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. and portions of the following fourth section appli- 
cations by which the carriers ask authority to continue to 


charge for the transportation of classes and commodities 
from the points of origin to Nashville, Tenn., rates 
lower that the rates on like traffic to Murfreesboro, 
Columbia, Dickson, Lebanon, Gallatin and Watertown, 
Tenn., and other interstate points: Applications Nos. 
458—N. C. & St. L. Ry. and Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 
542—Ala. Gt.Sou. R. R.;: 601—N. O. & N. E. and Ala. & Vicks. 
and Vicks. S. & P. Ry.; 6083—Old Dom. S. S. Co.; 607 and 1771— 
B. & M.; 7083—A. C. L.; 769—M. & M. T. Co.; 782—Macon 
D. & S.: 799—St. LL & S. F. R. R.; 972—A. B. & A.; 1021— 
West Ry. of Ala.; 1024—A. & W. P.; 1074—Norf. Sou. R. R.; 
1481—N. Y. N. H. & H.; 1548—Southern Ry.; 1561—Norf. & 
West.; 1563—B. & O.; 1573—S. A. L.; 1613—A. D. Hall; 1625— 
Cc. C. McCain: 1952—L. & N.; 2060—Tucker, agent; 2173— 
Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah; 2193—Emerson, agent; 2659— 
A. T. & S. F.; 3596—B. & A.; 3912—Tenn. Central; 4218. 4219, 
4220—Mo. Pac. Ry. and St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co.; 4297— 
N. O. Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.. 


February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
8978—The Honaker Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. Norf. & West. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
February 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
8999—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Pullman Co. 
8999, Sub. No. 1—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Pullman Co. 


February 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
9035—Federal Oil Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et ar. 


February 28—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Mackley: 
9018—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 


March 1—Washington, D. C.: r 
As to further extension of the period within wh-th any com- 
mon carrier shall comply with the provisions of Section $3 of 
the Act as amended, with respect to the equipment of 
freight train cars actually in service on July 1, 1911. 


March 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: : 
9253—Stonega Coke and Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. L. & N. BR. 
R. Co. et al. 

March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
9281—The Richmond Oil Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et ab 

and portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which the carriers ask authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of petroleum and its products, in carloads, 
from Baltimore, Md., to Richmond and Petersburg, V4, 
rates lower than the rates on like traffic from or to inter- 
mediate points: 703—A. C. L.; 1561—Norfolk & Western, 
1563—B. & O.; 1573—S. A. L.; 1625, 1780 and 1781—C. ©. 
McCain, agent; 1911—Chesapeake S. S. Co.; 4966—C. & O. RY. 

March 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 9393—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. (the 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee). 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


FAST DAILY FREIGHT SERVICE 


Broaden Your Field of Distribution by the Use of 
CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Prompt, Reliable and Uniform Service from 


The Central West to the Carolinas and Southeast 
UNEXCELLED INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Manufacturers and others seeking or contemplating a change of location are invited to obtain informa- 
tion concerning FACTORY SITES, LABOR CONDITIONS, WATER SUPPLY, RATES OF TAXA- 
TION, COST OF FUELS AND POWER, AVAILABLE RAW MATERIALS, RATES ON RAW MA- 
TERIALS AND FINISHED PRODUCTS, along the 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THE RICH SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELD IS WITHIN ONE DAY’S HAUL OF ANY 
POINT ON THE CLINCHFIELD RAILWAY. 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions of 
interest to shippers. 


Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 
A. W. Sanders, A. I. Hays, 


\ss’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., \ss’t Gen’! Frt Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


j. J. Campion, C. A. Smith, 
Vice-President, Gen’'l Frt. Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. 


K. L. Hamilton, Jr.. Commercial Agent, 


Second National Bank Building. 


AUGUSTA,- GEORGIA. 
J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, 
505 Harrison Building. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, 
407 Commercial National Bank Building. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. 
1125 Union Trust Building. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
F. P. McEwen, Commercial Agent, 
804 Majestic Building. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 
E. C. Graves, Commercial Agent. 
General Office Building. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. 
209 Georgia Casualty Building. 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
E. F. Elwell, Commercial Agent. 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, 
109 North Church Street. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
J. E. Scott, Commercial Agent, 
707 Third National Bank Building. 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 
R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 
26 Interstate Building. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 
348 Marquette Building. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
306 Palmetto Bank Building. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
E. W. Sears, Florida Agent, 
616 Heard National Bank Building. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
205 Paul Jones Building. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
419 Park Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, 
328 Pierce Building. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, 
1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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* i. ¢ S. 1010—and first supplemental order—Export freight free 
me, 

March 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* i. & S. 983—Coal from Pittsburgh district. 


March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
sar aoa Marketing System et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. 
et al. 
$904—McDavitt Bros. et al, vs, St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 8998—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al., and 
portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of grain and grain products, in carloads, from 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Omaha, Neb., St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, 
Kan., Leavenworth, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., to Athens, 
Jacksonville, El Paso and Pecos, Tex., Shreveport, Tallulah, 
Monroe and Alexandria, La., Texarkana, Little Rock and 
Hope, Ark., Tulsa, Forgan and Muskogee, Okla., and other 
points in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma, rates 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from or to intermediate points: 514, 526, 308, 149, 1673 
and 176—C. R. I. & P.; 2659 and 2704—Santa Fe; 622 and 
638—Leland: 793—B. S. L. W.; 601—N. O. & N. E., Ala. & 
Vicks. and Vicks. S. & P.; 2045—Ill. Cent.; 1951—K. C. Sou.; 
4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. and Iron Mountain; 2138— 
M. & O.; 458—N. C. & St. L.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.; 1613— 
Hall, agent; 794—Orange & Northwestern; 4935—K. C. M. & 
O.; 3530, 3539, 3764, 4777, 4785, 4790 and 4816—M. K. & T.; 
798—Paris & Gt. Nor.; 79—St. L. B. & M.; 799 and 2506— 
St. L.-S. F.; 796—St. L., S. F. & Tex.; 4944—St. L. S. W.; 
4964—St. L. S. W. of Tex.; 1548—Sou Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in 
Miss.; 3517—-Wabash, Chester & Western; 2043—Y. & M. V. 

March 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 

* = News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. vs. P. R. R. 
et al. 

March 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9327—The National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
et al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions by which carriers ask authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of petroleum and its products in car- 
loads from Kansas points to Oklahoma points, rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points: 465—Leland; 
799—St. LL & S. F. now St. L-S. F. Ry.; 2659—A. T. & 
S. F.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. and St. L. I. M. & S. 

March 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*6512—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. vs. Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9097—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
and portions of the following fourth section application by 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of stoves and linings (used in connection 
with the transportation of carload shipments of potatoes 
in the reverse direction, from points in Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territories to points in Minne- 
sota rates which are higher as a through route than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates: Applications 1564, B. & 
O.; 1625, C. C. McCain; 1787, Erie; 2060, Tucker; 3786, C. .& 
N. W.; 4826, C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. 

*1. and S. 922—Oak Hills., Colo., coal. 

March 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 

* 9370—Chas. Schafer &- Son vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 

March 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9136—The Cleveland Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 8427—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. and such portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications as seek authority to continue rates on classes and 
commodities from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, which are lower than rates concurrently applicable on 
like traffic from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland 
points and other intermediate points and as seek authority 
to continue rates on classes and commodities from east 
and eastern seaboard territory and points basing thereon to 
Nashville, Tenn., which are lower than the rates concur- 
rently applicable on like traffic to Knoxville, Tenn., and 
other intermediate points: 1548, Southern Ry.; 1780, C. C. 
McCain, agent. 

* 9034—National Utilization Corporation et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 

March 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 

* 9423—Henry E. Meeker, trading as Meeker & Co., vs. C. R. R. 
of N. J. 

March 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 1, & S. 978—Lumber to Rochester, N. Y.: 

March 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 1, & S. 995—and first supplemental order—Corn to Canadian 
points. 

March 14—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 1, & S. 1008—C. F. A. proportional lumber. 

March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 9329—Henry H. Sheip Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 

March 16—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 1. & S. 986—Cotton to New England points. 

March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9060—Emanuel Metzger vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 1. & S. 962—and first supplemental order—Grain to Mississippi 
Valley points. 

* 9078—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Terminal 
R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 

March 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 1, & S. 1019—Run-by and set-back service. 

March 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 

*1, & S. 1015—Scrap paper to Rockford, IIl. 

March 19—Washington, D. C.: 

No, 8—In the matter of valuation of the property of the New 

Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. Co. 
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No. 4—In the matter of valuation of the property of the 
sas City Southern Ry. Co., Maywood & Sugar Creek iy ae 
Poteau Valley R. R. Co., Arkansas Western Ry. Co, Ri 
Smith & Western Ry., Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry.’ (% 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Ry. Co., Kansas City’ 
Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Co., Port Arthur Canal & Dog 
Co. and Glenn Pool Tank Line. 

March 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Daniels: 

1. & S. Docket 981—Cement to Iowa points. (This preceeding 
is assigned for hearing in connection with the cement inves. 
tigation, Docket No. 8182.) 

* I. & S. 960—Cement to Sallisaw, Okla. 

March 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* g985—Steagall & Lightfoot et al. vs. L. & N. et al. and port. 
tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the trans. 
portation of horses and mules, in carloads, from Illinois 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee to Montgomery, Ala. 
rates higher as a through route than the aggregate of the 
eats rates: 1952—L. & N. R. R. Co.; 2138—M., @ 0, 


R. R. Co. 

* 9335—Freight Bureau of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers 
Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 8912—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

* L. & N. Fourth Section Application No. 1952 involving rates 
on hogs, cattle, horses and mules, C. L., from points jn 
Tennessee and Kentucky to Birmingham. 

March 28—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hagerty: 

s = Live Stock Exchange vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry, 
et al. 

March 28—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 9288—Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo. vs. 
Transit Corporation et al. 

April 5—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 

* |. & S. 947—Vegetables from Macon territory. 

April 5—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

*1. & S. 976—Lumber to Pensacola, Fla. 

* 9385—W. B. Bayless Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

April 6—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

*9330—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Florida E, ¢ 
Ry. et al. and portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications involving rates for transportation of blackstrap 
molasses from Key West, Fla., to points of destination de- 
scribed in company tariffs: 458—N. C. & St. L. and West. 
& Atlantic Ry.; 703—A. C. L.; 799—St. L.-S. F.; 972—A., B, 
& A.; 1530—Cent. of Ga.; 1548—Sou. Ry.; 1573—S. A. L,: 
1952—L. & N.; 2029—Ga. Sou. & Fla.; 2045—Ill. Cent.: 2138 
—M. & O.; 3918—Georgia R. R. ‘ 

* 9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. and portions of following fourth section applications 
involving rates on classes and commodities between Men- 
phis, Tenn., and points in Kentucky, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana; 2045—Ill Cent.; 20483—Y. & M. V.; 799—St. L.-S. F: 
1548—Sou. Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in Miss.; 2138—M. & O. 


OFFICIAL MAP 


Freight Classification Territories 
AND 


Freight Traffic Association Territories 


Accompanied By A 
30-Paged Appendix 
Showing Classifications Applying Intrastate 
and Interstate. Explaining Just What All 
Boundaries Are and Giving Extra-Territorial 
Applications. Absolutely Authentic. 

Prevents Mis-classifications. 


MORE THAN 7000 SOLD 


DELIVERED PRICE $ 1 .0O 


Stamps Acceptable 


Dissected, Mounted on Muslin and 
Bound in Cloth—$2.00 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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__ The Battery of 
\ Proved Superiority 


= Industrial Trucks 


‘ 


HE Electric Industrial Truck is rapidly taking its place as one of the greatest 

efficiency “boosters” and labor savers of the twentieth century. Suited to hundreds 
of uses, and readily adaptable to almost any condition where the handling of material, 
product or merchandise is a factor, it has “made good.” 

In this service—where it is extensively used—the “Bronclad-=Exide” Battery has 
proved itself of marked superiority. 

It is sturdy in construction, vigorous in operation, and will give a long lifetime 
of dependable service with a minimum of care and attention. 

The “Bronclad-Extde” Battery is also very widely used in commercial electric 
vehicles, in which service it has shown remarkable results in its long life, efficiency and 
its economy in operation. 

It is not unusual for industrial trucks equipped with the “Wronclad-Extde”’ 
Battery to show a saving of 300 to 400 per cent over the old hand trucking methods, 
and to increase the standard of work in like proportion. 


Learn more about electric industrial trucks and tractors and what they can do 
for your business. 


Let us send you a copy of our new Industrial Truck Bulletin showing nearly 50 
photographs of these trucks in service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the Country 
New York Boston Washington Minneapolis PHILADELPHIA, PA. Denver San Francisco Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh 1888-1917 St. Louis Rochester Toronto 


Manufacturer of the famous ‘‘Exide,” ‘‘Tronclad=Extde,” ‘“‘hypcapeExide” and ‘‘TbinsExide”’ Batteries for 
Electric Vehicles, Mining and Industrial Locomotives, etc. 





COPYRIGHT. 1916 BY 
TWE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 
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Reitineat — a 


DISTRIBUTIO 


PROBLEMS SIMPLIFIED 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution. less carloads for 
pay R— <-] Reshipments and forwarding by Express 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


ogrma ee CARS A_ SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


The only FIREPR OOF storage in 
Cut Rate Patkage Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR BOUSE, Inc. 


620-632 LAFAYETTH BLVD, 
OETROIT, MICH. 


Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
The only two fireproof warehouses of the fiver 
west insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 

or delivery. Write for further particulars 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE. DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hau a yy 4 Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance te in Ci 

oaacmnven, TEXAS 


Branch Office 


|OkKLAND fave FORNIA SACRAMENTO 


th Si Ilth.and R Sts 


| POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipment C.L.Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


Operat ns 17 _Warehouses 2S and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
838 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North a. South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products), Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cara. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS" 
ST. JOSEPH . ° " MO. 
MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily rietor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable pricés. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. rate Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet Jean Paul Muller 


COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
For 


Interstate Commerce and Public] 420-424 Woodward Bids., Washington, 0. C. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Utilities Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cooperage Traffic Association. Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and other 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, tt. Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 


i d 
908-819 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jasccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. | °° 


‘ 


—_—_—————_??” —XxX§KVKK§CewWw]!)"=u ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
John B. Daish 


Charles Conradis Cc. DON a with Wimbisb 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


ifeadce 


Practices before the ADAMSON & MILLER 


Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
528-9 Grant Bullding, Atlanta, Ga. 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago Rate and Public Utility Cases. 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. | Litigation before all Departments of the 
State and Federal Governments. 


Bureau of Applied Economics A ND M. HUDSON 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. Walter EB McCornack - pape AT — 


of Dats. from Records of Interstate Come | Formerly attorney for Interstate Com-| 80ND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases Sulte 986 First National Bank Bidg., 
References Furnished. Chicago, Il. 
Correspondence Invited. 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“INTERSTATB COMMERCSH,” an a 


E. HILTON JACKSON _ | 2aisisy Jeet, seston the Feaeral wesiatoo| «= BJ) MC VANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 


416 5th St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor interstate Commerce Practice 


Washington, D. C. Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate] CHICAGO— 
Interstate Commerce Commission, — aa 11 South La Salle Street 


state Commerce Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission and Union Trust Bullding Southern Bullding | WASHINGTON, D. C.— 


The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, 0. C 701 Woodward Building 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


a rcngyenctoc CLIFFORD THORNE ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Utility and Public Service 


Co : J 
Former Chief Justice of Alabama.” Special LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 


- Absbome in litigation in Federal Court with COMMERCE PRACTICE 
road companies ving reigh‘ pas- 
senger rates (1907-1914). deus Rate and Valuation Cases 327 South La Salle St..| Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, Ces Ga abe Coates. Ontenge. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, II. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIO UTILITIES 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


~~" GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEWJYORK CITY 
CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — Jnter tat Commerce, Federal 


vest ame ition te te. Trade and Public Utilities Practice 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


Daily Fast Freight Service 


There are practically no restrictions as to tunnels or bridge clearance. The Clinchfield has tunnels, but 
they are all of such dimensions as will permit the handling of shipments of unusual size. 


All large furniture, automobile or vehicle cars now in use on any line can be handled by the Clinch- 
field Railway. 


The Clinchfield Railway can handle shipments of unusual weight. The maximum gross weight of car 
and lading which can be handled by the Clinchfield Railway is 240,000 pounds. 


There are no large terminal points on the Clinchfield, hence the route is signally free from congestions 


or any conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway is of substantial construction with easy grades, thus insuring heavy train ton- 
nage, which obviates the necessity of “setting out” cars to reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. 


All stations, including junctions, on the Clinchfield Railway, the entire length of its line, are connected 
with the General Offices at Johnson City, Tenn., by long distance telephone and telegraph, thus insuring 


efficient tracing service. 


The shortest route, a superb roadbed, the most up-to-date equipment and a determination to merit your 
patronage have enabled the Clinchfield to substantially reduce the time from the Central West to the South- 
east and the Carolinas. : 


Traffic Representatives at Important Places 


Our representative in your territory will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate his effectiveness in tak-. 
ing care of your shipments. Save time by routing 
VIA 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions 


of interest to shippers. 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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An Automatic Signal 


Our familiar blue-on-red emblem is more than merely a trade-mark. 
It is an insignia which stands for responsibility and quick service. 
In the form of a ‘“‘call card,’’ the Wells Fargo ‘‘Squared Circle’’ has 
a wide practical use. 


In the business sections of large cities served by Wells Fargo, it is 
an automatic signal, which stops the passing wagon and says to the 
routeman: “I have a package I’d like to have you start on its 
journey at once.”’ 


The method of operation is simple. Wagons are assigned to certain 
routes and traverse the business streets of the city several times dur- 
ing the course of each day, the driver and his helper keeping a sharp 
lookout for the familiar emblem. 


This automatic call-card signal is even quicker than a telephone 
call. It isa wireless messenger that flags our wagon as it passes the 
door—and the package starts on its way instantly. 


Call-card signals are furnished to business houses on request. Hang 
one out the next time you wish to send a shipment—it will save 
time and trouble for you and start your shipment right. 


It Goes Well If It Goes Wells Fargo 
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The Wells Fargo “Call Card’’— 
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